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CHAPTER III.—(Continued.) 


AT the same moment there was a noise in the street, and I yan 
to the window. A woman was running away, shrieking: “A 
mad dog!” and she disappeared down a lane. A minute after- 
wards I saw a large dog coming down the road, his tail between 
his legs, his head lowered, his jaws covered with foam. He 
reached the open gate of a walled garden and ran in; a 
servant came out of a neighboring house and closed the gate, 
saying: “There he is under lock and key, but who will kill 
him?” All the gossips of the village ran up, and a regular 
crowd assembled. <A man left, saying: “I will go and fetch my 
gun.” I at once took the case from my pocket, drew out the 
plume and placed it in my cap, which I pulled firmly over my 
brows, and then, pistol in hand, I sprang into the road. I crossed 
it without being seen, all faces being turned the other way, and 
rushed up a little path that ran beside the garden. I saw a spot 
where the wall was lower and could be climbed over. In a 
moment I was on the top. The dog, which was running round 
the garden, saw me, and made a spring to seize me, but I was 
out of reach. I cocked my pistol and aimed at the foe. The 
instant before firing a thought struck me: “The duel is not 
equal,” I thought, “he cannot hurt me.” I at once slipped to 
the bottom of the wall, and the dog, which had gone away, 
returned towards me. I awaited him steadily. I pushed the 
muzzle of my pistol into his open mouth and pulled the trigger. 
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The brute fell dead. When the man arrived with his gun, he 
found me with my foot on the corpse of my victim, excitedly 
waving my plumed hat. 

This adventure was much talked about, and the next day, to 
my astonishment, my comrades, instead of acclaiming me, turned 
on me the cold shoulder. I wanted to tell the story of my prowess, 
but they shook their heads. One said I was a fool ; another that 
it was supremely ridiculous to fight a duel with a quadruped ; 
a third added, sneeringly, that I had not acted properly, I ought 
to have offered the dog my pistol and only have used my teeth ; 
others insinuated that my foot had slipped, and that I had made 
a virtue of necessity. “That poor devil of a Biceps!” they said, 
“how funny he must have looked tumbling off his wall! He 
fired at random, and the cur was very obliging.” I listened in 
an indignant stupor. ‘The thickness of their heads,” I said to 
myself, “and the base jealousy of their petty minds make them 
unable to understand me.” “Set of blockheads!” I cried out at 
last, and I broke with them then and there, and threw up all 
my offices. 

It was thus that my drum burst, and that, thanks to Tronsko, 
I became another being. I fell into a melancholy lethargy. 
Achilles had retired to his tent, resolved to live alone, and to 
have no more to do with petty minds. This taste for solitude 
which had taken possession of me did not tend to the improve- 
ment of my work. I passed my days in stupid lounging. I 
began my tasks, but had scarcely opened my Virgil when I rose, 
dawdled about the room, opened and shut my drawers, tumbling 
everything about with my restless fingers, looking over my cravats, 
dressing and re-dressing as the whim seized me. I felt a passion 
for idleness which could find nothing to please it. Time hung 
heavy on my unoccupied hands. My only pleasure was to smoke 
in secret, stretched full-length on the sofa. Often my mother 
surprised me in this noble attitude. She scented the odor of the 
cigar, pointed to the floor, whereon lay pell-mell clothes, papers, 
brushes, and books. ‘“ What laziness! what disorder!” she said, 
looking at me severely. She scolded me with her eyes. I 
despaired of making her understand, first, that the smallest 
mental application caused me physical pain ; secondly, that it was 
utterly impossible for me to put a brush back in the place whence 
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I had taken it; thirdly, that, lacking anything better, smoking 
‘was something to do. 

My sudden metamorphosis troubled Abbé Pontis. He thought 
me too much altered. To arouse me from my torpor, he advised 
my mother to give me a horse—a real saddle-horse. Scarcely had 
I pressed it between my knees fora quarter of an hour, when I felt 
life come back to me. He had this remarkable thing about him, 
that he had never been heard to neigh, so I called him Taci- 
turn. When, mounted on his back, I rode down the main street 
of the village and met my old comrades, I set them at defiance. 
They seemed to me as clumsy as earth-worms. 

I was again on my feet, and Abbé Pontis should have been 
content ; but he did so much that, at the end of a week, I was 
up in the clouds. The worthy man thought it his duty to act 
the part of a torch. He found it good to give me some works 
of imagination to read, and the first he put into my hands was 
“Don Quixote.” It is impossible to place before you in all its 
force the impression made upon me by this chef deuvre ; 
passionate sympathy for the hero, immeasurable contempt for the 
author who had been paid by the lureaux to pour floods of 
ridicule on the flower of chivalry, the last of the knights- 
errant. I blamed the knight of the sad face for nothing save his 
horse. An ill-mounted knight did not enter into the realms of 
my imagination. Every Polish Don Quixote must have at least 
a half-bred. But, Rosinante apart, I admired this great man 
without reserve, and I conceived the grand design of imitating 
him. To carry out this idea, I searched for a Dulcinea, and 
happed upon a rosy-cheeked young lass of my own age. Her 
name was Toinon, and she lived with her parents at a farm two 
gun-shots from the village. I had seen her once or twice 
mending a petticoat on her door-step,-or cutting a cabbage in her 
garden. Before avowing my passion for Toinon, I resolved to 
render myself worthy of my princess by the accomplishment of 
half-a-dozen doughty deeds. I scoured plain and woods in search 
of an adventure that would not happen. I discovered with bitter- 
ness that in this century of bureaux there are few opportunities 
and many policemen. Failing anything better, I committed a 
number of: follies with Taciturn. I launched him headlong into 
bogs, I made him leap hedges and ditches, One day we tumbled 
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one over the other into a brook. Two leagues from Mirion there 
‘was a ruined castle, and all that was left of the first story was one 
of the planks of the floor. Defying the abyss, I amused myself 
by walking backwards and forwards along this mouldy and 
tottering plank, after which I engraved the name of Toinon on 
the stone, calling heaven to witness to my passionate devotion. 
At the third passage the beam cracked and gave way under me. 
By remarkable good luck I fell on my feet on a heap of rubbish, 
which broke my fall, and I escaped with some bruises. I de- 
cided that I had now gained the right to speak. I met Toinon 
as she returned from the fountain, carrying on her head a 
cushion and a pitcher of water. I accosted her, and offered her my 
heart in a bouquet of roses. My hand touched hers. I blushed 
up tothe roots of my hair; so did she. I could not find a word to 
say to her, and off I ran as fast as my legs could carry me. But 
the next day I saw her again. I grew bold. I ventured to de- 
clare my passion ; I recited my deeds of prowess—the overthrow 
in the stream, the adventure of the plank. Toinon opened her 
large eyes, knowing nothing of the uses and customs of chivalry. 
Still she gradually grew accustomed to my folly, and her eyes 
spoke to me in a language sufficiently soft. 

I must abridge the history of this romance. I obtained @ 
nocturnal rendez-vous beneath the shade of a wild peartree. I 
arrived at midnight; my fair one awaited .me. I was then 
sixteen years of age, of perfect, unrivalled innocence—in a word, 
I did not know what to do with Toinon. Whether it were bitter 
spite at my own ignorance, or the terror of an imagination which 
had lost itself in disorder, I had scarcely clasped my Dulcinea in 
my arms when I lost countenance, drew backwards, and, letting 
myself fall on the turf, I burst into a passion of sobs. She took 
alarm and questioned me; and my grief affecting her, she also 
began to cry. At this moment there appeared the gleam of a 
traitor lamp; an enraged father, escorted by a farm servant, seized 
me by the collar, and misunderstanding the tears of Toinon, he 
thought me more guilty than I was. I freed myself from his 
hold, drew my sword, and threatened to spit the rascal who 
should lay his hand on me. My haughty attitude kept the enemy 
at a respectful distance, and I retreated, my head high, swearing 
to my princess that I would never abandon her. 
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The following morning everything was revealed to Mr. Hope 
and my mother. I was put under arrest, and passed the whole 
day in my room, striding about with long steps, speaking to the 
walls, my head on fire, Toinon in my heart. At intervals I bit 
my own fists and kicked about the furniture. Of a thousand 
plans, I found the most reasonable was to carry off Toinon at the 
point of the sword on the croup of my saddle whither ? 
To some island. I still believed in islands. 

Towards the evening Abbé Pontis came to my mother, and 
they remained closeted together for a long time. At last I heard 
them come out, and they stopped a moment to talk in the passage. 
I put my ear to the key-hole. 

“You have made an experiment,” said the Abbé, “and it has 
not succeeded. You would be wrong to persist in it. We shall 
run the risk of ruining the lad, of making him some sort of 
amphibious creature, a village bully, a hidalgo to Toinettes and 
Toinons, a miller in Brandenburgs, who would grind his corn 
during the day, and dream all night of destroying his mill.” 

“Tt is a little the fault of your Don Quixote, Abbé,” answered 
my mother in a tone of reproach. 

“That brought on the crisis,” he replied; “but the fever was 
already there. Nothing is worse than latent disease.” 

“You counsel me, then, to let him see the world?” 

“No half measures. I advise you to take him boldly to 
Paris.” 

“ And the temptations ?” 

“Of which do you speak ?” 

“Of all. If he avoids the danger 1 fear, it will only be to 
become a man of pleasure.” 

“Let us hope that, by experience, he will become an honest 
man. Wisdom consists in willing that which we cannot prevent.” 

They went downstairs, and I heard no more; but what more 
did I need to know? Paris .... temptations.... I was 
stunned. These two words had acted on me like an electric 
shock. In a moment the current of my thoughts was changed. 
What were temptations? By force of dreaming over them, I 
decided that they were Toinons in lace, and my heart leaped. For 
the first time I knew myself. I was indeed my father’s son. 
Like him, I bore within me two souls, two imaginations—one 
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loving great deeds, the other eager for pleasure; one dreaming of 
perils and heroic enterprises, the other mad for the smile of a 
‘woman, and finding in the enjoyment of the senses enough for 
the bliss of a god. If I had been able to arrange my life as I 
pleased, I would have alternated in it devotion and voluptuous- 
ness—each of my two souls should have had its own season. But 
it was not so. I was compelled to choose, and from the depths of 
my being burst forth a fearful struggle, in which my reason 
went down. 

Yet I swear to you that the first time I felt the throbbing of 
my second soul I was mad with joy. My romance had burst like 
my drum, and I cried. I behaved like one in despair. Suddenly 
two words pronounced in a passage waked an echo in my heart, 
and revealed to me the half of myself that I knew not. I 
discovered that there was something in me; I v:as sufficient for 
all; we were two. I felt these things very obscurely, as one does 
feel at sixteen. The fact is that without renouncing anything, I 
said to myself that there was time for all. Before risking my 
life I resolved to enjoy it, and to march to glory by way of El 
Dorado. Stretched on the sofa I passed the night smoking cigar 
after cigar. I heard around me the rustling of phantoms, and 
caught glimpses of white hands that beckoned me, 

The next day my mother announced to me her new plans, and 
told me I must be prepared to leave Toinon for ever. I had all I 
could do to prevent myself from flinging my arms round her 
neck; but I protested for form’s sake, for the acquittal of my 
conscience. Ten days later we started. Passing the pear tree 
that had sheltered my rendez-vous I averted my eyes in confusion. 
I blushed at my error. How long that journey seemed to me! 
I scented in the air the future and Paris, and moistened my dry 
lips with my tongue. I was athirst. For what? My mind was 
awake. Thenceforward I needed something more than Toinons 
in lace. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Wuat I did in Paris for four years I can tell you in four words. 


impatienca, but there is alwzys sume time lost in life, and for 
one year I restrained myself. I changed suddenly from black to 
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white ; I became grave, reflective, silent. I adopted without dis- 
cussion the course of study proposed for me by my mother. I 
attended lectures. I worked, or at least seemed to do so. My 
poor mother was delighted. She little guessed what was passing 
in my mind. 

The first time I walked on the boulevards, dazzled with the 
splendor and the elegance around me, I said to myself: “Ladislas 
Bolski is a country clown,” and I was overwhelmed with 
timidity and shame. Slowly my courage came back, and I 
resolved to refine both mind and manners. Aid thyself and 
heaven will aid thee. Help came to me from two sides. I remem- 
bered that my father had once said: “The happiest thing that 
can happen to a man is to find a tailor who understands him.” I 
found a tailor who understood me, and who raised me in my 
own esteem. Secondly, I met a journalist, who had travelled 
in Poland, and to whom my parents had done the honors of 
Warsaw. I pleased him, and from our first interview he helped 
me. He consented to charge himself with my education, and took 
me about with him in Paris; I learned to play baccarat and to 
talk to women. The torrent swept me away. 

My twenty-first birthday was one of the pleasantest of my 
life. It was the month of May. After breakfast I mounted my 
horse and rode in the Bois. I was in the highest spirits. After 
having lost heavily, I had made a splendid coup the evening 
before, and as pleasures always go in pairs, a pretty blonde whom 
I had been wasting my time in trying to please, dazzled by my 
success, whispered that I might call and see her the next evening. 
Let me add that I was mounted on a splendid sorrel, that I 
rode admirably, and that many an admiring glance had been 
thrown at me, which tickled my vanity. 

About five o’clock I went into the Café Cardinal, lit a cigar, 
and pronounced life a most splendid institution ; in the midst of 
my soliloquy I saw enter the café an elderly man, tall, bony, 
with military air, shaggy with beard and eyebrows, a scar on the 
left cheek. I did not need to look at him twice to recognise 
him; it. was Conrad Tronsko, but I did not care to greet him. 
A teacher of languages, who was neither sorrel nor blonde. He 
was not of my type. He passed close to me without recoznising 
me, sat down and took up a paper. Another Pole joined him, 
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and they chatted together in a lowtone. I did not hear what 
they said, and I did not care to hear, but suddenly Tronsko raised 
his voice, and I caught distinctly the words: “ What would you 
have? He isa regular Bolski, and Bolskis are Bolskis.” 

I felt a shock, and my cigar slipped from my fingers. Turning 
quickly I only saw Tronsko’s back, who was again speaking low. 
“ Bolskis are Bolskis.” What did he mean? He had pronounced 
the words in a tone which was in no way significant, and I could 
not tell what meaning he attached to them. I decided to intro- 
duce myself to him as he went out, but at that moment a woman 
passed whose lifted dress showed a pair of neatly-turned ankles. 
I went after the ankles for a minute or two, and when I returned 
to the café Tronsko was no longer there. “ Who was the man 
who was sitting there?” I asked of the waiter. He answered : 
““Why that was the famous Tronsko.” He was called away, so 
I heard no more. 

I went out saying to myself: “He is famous, this teacher of 
languages! I suppose he knows eighteen, including Chinese and 
Romany. Queer kind of fame. But what did he mean with 
his Bolskis?” It chanced that as I went along I passed a library, 
and my eyes fell on a book in a grey cover with black edges, 
bearing in red letters the words: “ My Recollections, by Conrad 
Tronsko.” I bought the book, put it in my pocket, and went to 
my dinner. After dinner I looked at my watch. Two hours 
yet before I could pay my visit. I went home, lit my lamp, 
walked up and down my room, and feeling a weight in my 
pocket put in myhand. “Oh, it is you, Tronsko!” I said. “The 
Recollections of Conrad Tronsko. And what does he recollect, 
this teacher of languages? Perhaps he has had some bonnes for- 
tunes in his time. One of his pupils made sheep’s eyes at 
him!” And I turned over the recollections of Tronsko. 

This pen-driver had driven also over fields of battle, and the 
bonnes fortunes he recollected were Cossacks, dungeons, execu- 
tioners, rods, chains, vast stretches of snow, the nights and 
the terrible silence of Siberia. He had first taken up arms in 
the insurrection of 1831. He had been in the attacks of the 
Belvedere at Grochov. When Poland had been reduced to sub- 
mission he had sought death, who would have none of him ; then 
he had emigrated to Paris, where he had given lessons to earn 
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his bread. Ten years later he went back to Poland as an emis- 
sary of revolution, and disguised as a colportewr, his pack on his 
shoulders, he had traversed the country, until discovered, ques- 
tioned, recognised, condemned, he had been sent to Siberia. At 
the end of three years he had escaped, crossed Kamschatka, 
embarked on board an American whaler, and passing through 
Behring Straits, had gone round the world to get back to Paris, 
where he took up his teaching again. When Hungary rose, 
although he was half-crippled with rheumatism, feeling, as he 
said, Siberia in his bones, he staked his life once more; he 
enrolled in the Polish legion, fought in three skirmishes and two 
battles, had his face split open with the cut of a sabre, recovered 
as by a miracle, and the war over, said : “Let’s go back to Paris 
and give lessons.” All this was told in a style of antique 
modesty. No desire to make much of himself; that which 
Tronsko had done, any other would have done in his place. 
Escape from Siberia, cross Kamschatka, nothing could be more 
simple, more natural; all that was needful were a pair of legs, 
secrecy, a little courage. No railing at destiny nor at men; 
careful justice rendered to the enemy; a singular mingling of 
robust enjoyment and exquisite delicacy, of a trained experience 
that no longer believed in fortune, and of a conscience which had 
preserved its bloom and which still believed in virtue, which 
Brutus doubted—in a word the history of a hero written by an 
honest man. The epigraph was borrowed from Mickiewitz : 
“‘The Pole isa pilgrim, for he has vowed to travel to the holy 
land, a free fatherland ; he has sworn to travel till he finds it.” 

I had begun to read standing on one leg, like a heron in a 
marsh ; then I stood on two legs, then sat on the edge of a table. 
Nine o'clock struck. I started. “There’s a joke!” I said; “I 
nearly forgot my rendez-vous.” I dressed quickly, put on my 
hat, and sat down again to read. Ten o’clock struck. I jumped 
up and ran down stairs. When I reached the hall I stopped, 
reflected, walked slowly up again, re-entered my room, threw hat, 
gloves, necktie on the floor, nestled down in an arm chair and read 
till dawn. At eight o’clock I went out and came back with an 
armful of books, a history of Poland, the “Slaves” of Mickie- 
witz, the “Book of Pilgrims.” Ail day I fed on these: the more 
I tat the more hungry I grew. The Jugellons, the Wasas, 
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Sobieski, a nation of electors on horseback awaiting the call of 
God; then confusion, discord, disorder, frightful chastisement, 
birds of prey tearing their victim, a mystery of tears and blood, 
of massacres, of executions, the madness of a heroism which 
promises the impossible and does even more, audacity and pas- 
sive resistance in turn, a nation dead, buried, which is ever 
lifting the stone of its tomb to show to Europe its gaping wounds, 
its bloody sweat, the anguished srxile of an eternal hope—for the 
first time I read this marvellous story. My heart melted in my 


bosom and I wept. 
(To be continued.) 





Che Three Caskets. 


a nn 
(Concluded from page 79.) 


IT is a curious circumstance that the successful suitor, who 
chooses the lead, should be the only one of the three who is really 
seeking Portia for the sake of her gold. The two princes seek 
her for herself alone. Their selection of the more precious 
caskets was due to the high value they set upon Portia. One of 
them says : 
‘* Never so rich a gem 

Was set in worse than gold.” 
The other chooses by the inscription, believing that his devotion 
deserves Portia. But bankrupt Bassanio has the best means of 
knowing all about shams—being a sham himself. Perhaps he is 
something of a “ thought-reader.” The leaden casket has on it: 
“Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.” Portia 
says to him: “Pause a day or two before you hazard.” That 
word “hazard” may have been taken as an intimation. Then, 
while he is choosing, a song says : 

‘** Tell me, where is fancy bred?” 
And replies : 

‘** It is engendered in the eyes, 

With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies.” 

Bassanio fancies the gold, but takes the hint that fancy may die 
in its cradle—the eyes. And go, he says in his speech : 


** So may the outward shows be least themselves ; 
The world is still deceived with ornament, 
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In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk; 
And these assume but valour’s excrement 

To render them redoubted! Look on beauty, 
And you shall see ’tis purchased by the weight ; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that wear most of it: 

So are those crispéd, snaky golden locks, 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

Thus, ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee: 

, Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
*T ween man and man. But thou, thou meagre lead, 
Which rather threat’nest than dost promise aught, 
Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence, 
And here choose I. Joy be the consequence !” 


Bassanio’s reasoning is shrewd, his language eloquent ; and 
we can only hope that in her decorated casket of a lover Portia 
found a better treasure than his antecedents promised. But 
‘ another aspect of the case is suggested by the Prince who chose 
the silver Casket. He would have the pure merit stamped on the 
pure silver. Few might fairly typify their merits with gold; 
and true merit will not typify itself with base lead. But virtue 
should have fit outward recognition and honor; so says this 
prince : 

‘* Why then to thee, thou silver treasure-house : 


‘Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves :’ 
And well said, too. For who shall go about 
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To cozen fortune, and be honourable 

Without the stamp of merit? Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 

O, that estates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly ! and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many, then, should cover that stand bare ! 
How many be commanded that command ! 

How much low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seed of honour! and how much honour 
Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the times 

To be new varnished!” 

Here, then, is a fair plea for varnish, and for an external 
harmonious with interior beauty, while it repudiates an outside 
that makes a thing seem what it is not. This Prince of Arragon 
finds a sort of analogy in nature for his judgment ; but if we turn 
to Bassanio’s plea for the leaden Casket, there is a notable absence 
of illustrations from nature. His examples of worthlessness 
disguised in beauty are drawn from the artifices of man. Bas- 
sanio introduces us into a spurious world of false hair, and veils 
of casuistry and hypocrisy. It is doubtful whether there is any 
natural object, whose beauty is a contrivance for evil to any other 
object. Flowers are at once the symbols of beauty and harm- 
lessness. The harmless serpent is more decorated than the veno- 
mous. Whatever exceptions there may be to it, the rule of nature 
is rightly interpreted by Spenser ; 

** So every spirit, as it is more pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight, 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight.” 
And by Ben Jonson : 
** How near to good is what is fair! 
Which we no sooner see, 
But with the lines and outward air 
Our senses taken be.” 

We must regard suspicion of the golden Casket as religious, 
as a feeling projected into nature by human experience, as in 
a sense supernatural. And this constitutes its value—for a value 
it has, arising from the fact that man has power to invest his 
selfishness with fair appearances. But the very fact that selfish- 
ness seeks a fair disguise, is itself a testimony that in nature 
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outward is normally the expression of interior beauty. Satan 
would not proverbially clothe himself in light, were that not 
the natural raiment of angels. This may appear a truism, and 
yet it is true that in the present day the faith of millions is 
better expressed by Tupper’s line about the necessary union of 
goodness with plainness of face, and wickedness with beauty, 
than by all the poets have sung of beauty. By how many is 
truthfulness confused with bluntness, not to say rudeness? How 
many regard household decorations as frivolous, and attention to 
costume as vanity? It is plain that the chronic infirmity of human 
nature underlies all this kind of fallacy, and that the casual 
incidents of a transition are preserved as eternal principles. The 
eye of Shakspere penetrated this leaden fact also: 
**In the old age black was not counted fair, 

Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name ; 

But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 

And beauty slander’d with a bastard shame : 

For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 

Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow’d face, 

Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy hour, 

But is profan'd, if not lives in disgrace.” 

Although in the development of the world there are times 
when a precious thing must be hidden beneath the commonplace 
or even forbidding exterior, that is never the ideal state. Thorns 
may be necessary to guard roses so long as the roses need them 
for protection; but when the gardener’s care is complete, thorns 
may be dispensed with, and a hedge or wall against the heedless 
substituted. There is no need to carry along the thorn in farther 
culture as a good thing in itself. So in a time of polished shams, 
when a faithless society demands conventional smoothness to all 
wrongs, honor stands with the man of truth who makes himself 
a thorn in the side of society. The blunt fact is the true rhetoric ; 
the leaden protest is better than any golden conformity or silvery 
compliance. It has been said that the ideal of our Northern race 
is the Bear with a soft place in his heart. There are times when 
Beauty may find her true spouse in the Bear, but it is because of 
the spell of a malignant power. Beauty will not have him remain 
a Bear in his rose garden. Such spells are sometimes uncon- 
sciously cast by great men whose incidental gesture, aimed only 
to meet the need of an hour, or evoked by a crisis, passes to be a 
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bond for all time. Milton’s face looks down from sectarian walls, 
and many a morbidly-trained child cowers under the puritanical 
awfulness which two hundred years have projected into him. 
Yet it was Milton who reminded men that the wounds of the 
world still required the Samaritan’s oil and wine, and who wished 
the State to subsidise and utilise the theatre along with the pulpit. 
Indeed, a good argument for opening places of amusement on 
Sunday is contained in Milton’s “ Reason of Church Government 
Urged Against Prelaty ”: 


** Whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or 
grave; whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all the changes of that 
which is called fortune from without, or the wily subtleties and refluxes 
of man’s thoughts from within—all these things with a solid and treatable 
smoothness to point out and describe—teaching over the whole book of 
sanctity and virtue, though all the instances of example, with such delight 
to those, especially of soft and delicious temper, who will not so much as 
look upon truth herself unless they see her elegantly dressed; that whereas 
the paths of honesty and good life appear now rugged and difficult, though 
they be indeed easy and pleasant, they will then appear to all men both 
easy and pleasant, though they were rugged and difficult indeed. .... 
Because the spirit of man cannot demean itself lively in this body without 
some recreating intermission of labour and serious things, it were happy 
for the commonwealth if our magistrates, as in those famous governments 
of old, would take into their care, not only the deciding of our contentious 
law cases and brawls, but the managing of our public sports and festival 
pastimes ; that they might be, not such as were authorised awhile since, 
the provocations of drunkenness and lust, but such as may inure and 
harden our bodies by martial exercises to all warlike skill and performance ; 
and may civilise, adorn, and make discreet our minds by the learned and 
affable meeting of frequent academies, and the procurement of wise and 
artful recitations, sweetened with eloquent and graceful enticements to 
‘the love and practice of justice, temperance, and fortitude, instructing and 
bettering the nation at all opportunities, that the call of wisdom and 
‘virtue may be heard everywhere, as Solomon saith: ‘ She crieth without, 
she uttereth her voice in the streets, in the top of high places, in the chief 
concourse, and in the openings of the gates.’ Whether this may not be, 
not only in the pulpits, but after another persuasive method, at set and 
solemn panegyrics, in theatres, porches, or what other place or way may 
win most upon the people to receive at once both recreation and 
instruction, let them in authority consult.” 


With what wonder and horror would he who thus wrote, did he 
“live to see this hour,” look upon the spirit that assiduously strives 
to imprison the spirituality of our time in the ancient Casket of 
Lead, transmitted from the momentous but momentary struggles 
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of Jews against Egyptian or Babylonian idolatries, of Christians 
against pagan magnificence, of Protestants against Catholic splen- 
dors! In what a leaden Sabbath is enclosed the weekly leisure 
of the working people! The one thing that seems to exasperate 
sabbatarian zeal is the idea of making the people happy, or open- 
ing to them any resources of artistic beauty. Work on the Sab- 
bath is prohibited by the Jewish law, pleasure is not; if half the 
enthusiasm which keeps our galleries and museums closed had 
been expended to stop such Sunday toil as is ugly and disagree- 
able, the ancient commandment would be far better kept. This 
fact alone shows that there is still some worship of ugliness in 
what is called religion, and there is little doubt that it is a sur- 
vival in the nerves of pious people of what has no hold upon 
their reason. “I do not believe in ghosts,” said Madame de Stael, 
“but I am afraid of them.” Civilisation has more to dread from 
such fear than from any real beliefs. Where masses of people are 
advancing to power who have a crass prejudice in favor of Lead, 
all competitors. for their support are tempted to encase their 
treasures in the popular metal. But before this congregational 
Leaden Age advances farther it may be well to consider whether 
it does not hold a skull. 

Standing before the dull leaden casket which holds the por- 
trait of Portia, the unsuccessful Prince might justly say to it: 
“Leaden box, you are a lie! You are not the fair and honest 
setting for such a pearl as Portia!” The box might reply: 
“No I am not exactly a lie, but a stratagem for getting at 
the truth amid a lying world. An old man wanted his daughter 
to marry a man who had the wit to look below the surface of 
things.” “Well,” the Prince might retort, “you have succeeded 
in getting a deeper fellow than I am; but you may find, when 
Bassanio has paid his debts with your gold, that there is such 
a thing as being too deep.” 

There is, indeed, such a thing. In the great concerns of life 
surface is one with substance. The beauty of a statue is no more 
lost by boring a hole to see the inside than the beauty of character 
is lost by disregarding its expression in and to the external world. 
It is by the outside that the heart of a thing is brought into rela- 
tion with what it should influence and serve. No pearl of price 
is such so long as it remains unpolished in an oyster-shell. Ex- 
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clusively other-worldly religion has disappeared from cultivated 
communities not through scepticism, but because of its cheapness. 
As the Jain sage said: “O king, if virtue could be acquired by 
bathing in holy streams, who would not be virtuous?” Some- 
thing of the same kind is now said by the guardians of holy 
streams and fonts themselves, in all lands. It is not enough for a 
man to say he converses with heaven, but he must show that he 
does so by the elevation of his life and conversation with men. 
The demand of the conformist on the iconoclast—“* what do you 
put in the place of that which you remove ?”—however vulgarised, 
may have a certain legitimacy and pertinence. The principle 
which has climbed on in the ages to a fair, even if faulty, embodi- 
ment in the institutions and homes of a people, may not thereby 
be entrenched against the siege of truth and justice; but neither 
are they to be answered by a merely negative iconoclasm which 
disregards the social and spiritual needs they aimed to supply, 
and once did supply. The reformer is bound to accept their 
general standard. His logic, his science, his criticisms, may be 
all true; but he must also show that his new truth or principle, 
though for the moment naked and in a stable, has at least a ten- 
dency to draw around it the gold, frankincense, and myrrh which 
make the beauty and joy of life. It is agreeable to indolence, but 
not satisfactory to humanity, to postpone such fulfilments to 
another world than this, and consent that this life shall be left 
. leaden around treasures which shall gain fit setting in heaven. If 
the Golden Casket is good in the New Jerusalem it is good here. 
And this is equally true of the fairer social future for which the 
reformer toils. An artist of rare powers said to me: “ How is it 
that, although I am a Radical almost to Nihilism, all my patrons 
are Conservatives and Reactionists, while Radicals despise my 
art?” This Freethinker is employed to decorate altars. George 
Eliot, a Freethinker, invests clergymen and Methodists with 
romance. Radicalism is still a Quaker, and has not summoned 
Art to its service. 

It is still true that, after all reservations have been made in 
favor of surfaces, it is the constant necessity of thought and 
wisdom to look beneath surfaces. The world is as yet too far 
from that ideal harmony between truth and forms claiming 
to hold it for any earnest mind to adopt the attitude of 
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uncritical assent. If delusions never claimed to be treated as 
realities it would be otherwise ; but when pretty weeds claim to 
be the food of man, and draw to them the rain and sunshine that 
ought to turn to wine, then it becomes necessary to go beneath 
their flaunting flower, and, if they are uncultivable, uproot them 
to make way for good seed. It may be necessary, too, to stand by 
and protect such seed, even while each is as a leaden casket about 
its flower and fruit. But it is equally necessary that the power 
and tendency of such seed to bear flower and fruit should be 
accepted as the test and measure of its value. To deny the claims 
of beauty, of sentiment, of happiness, will be to cast the best seed 
among briars and rocks. The plainness, and bareness, and home- 
liness which represent reaction against any fine disguise of wrong 
is more beautiful than any such disguise ; but a main reason why 
it is so is because it is more precious. It then costs more to 
abandon the error, with all its beautiful bribes, than to adhere to 
it. But when and where there is no such war of principles, the 
heroic spirit is found rather on the side of outward beauty. The 
test of faithful service to a principle, in normal life, is the degree 
in which men will take pains for it, make it beautiful that it may 
be loveable, invest it with poetry and art. Ugliness is every- 
where the bitter root of struggle, to be endured only that it may 
be left behind ; beauty is the flower of victory. 
MoncurRE D. Conway. 








Leaves and Trees. 
Pe ee 
** Race after race of leaves and men, 
Bloom, wither, and are gone.” 
BEAUTIFUL as is the appearance of some of our English foliage, 
say, for example, as seen from the sluggish Thames, looking up 
from Boveney Weir along the Clieveden Woods; or from the 
more rapid Trent, having view of Clifton Grove, in Nottingham- 
shire ; or near Ebenezer Elliott’s much-loved Rivelin, in Hallam- 
shire, we have nothing on this side of the Atlantic to compare 
with the autumn, or Indian summer, foliage of New England or 
the Hudson Valley. In the woods, which despite the reckless axe, 


in many placeg even yet line the banks of the Connecticut, the 
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Schuylkill, or the Hudson, the array of colors is so striking and 
so varied as to seem almost unreal in its vivid contrasts to those 
’ whose sight is only used to the more sober hues of the vege- 
tation in our English islands, I remember one visit, paid on a 
glorious October day, to the Forest Hills Cemetery, on the south 
side of the famous “Hub” of the Universe—as Boston is most 
devoutly held to be by all of Massachusetts’ birth. Skilled 
painter, with deft brush and helpful color on ready palette, 
would have found it difficult to give a fair presentment of the 
many-shaped and many-hued leaves with which the trees were 
thickly clad, and for the pen it is almost an impossible task to 
attempt even a faint idea of Dame Nature’s most magnificent 
robing. The bright crimson leaves of the Virginian Creeper, 
trained around the doors and windows of the wooden houses, 
or marking the walls as with a brilliant riband, was excelled only 
by the vivid color of the Japanese Woodbine, which at the very 
cemetery gates prepared the eye for the splendor which dressed 
the walnut, oak, elm, maple, and fir of the grounds and neigh- 
borhood. MRusset-brown leaves of the walnut, dark green 
leaf of the scrub oak, these for background. In front the 
light ochre-leaved live oak, with side by it for contrast the 
scarlet leafing of the maple in innumerable shadings, now pale, 
now deeper, now a very blood red—as if each separate leaf 
were a crime witness—now a leaden plum color, and each 
leaf burnished and varnished, or dullened to sadder coloring, 
as the afternoon sun lit up the foliage, or the cloudshade 
interposed; and these myriad leaves together making a very 
kaleidescope of colors, as the branches swayed with the north- 
west wind, and the leaves rolled and rustled and quivered. One 
tall rock-maple tree, I well remember, was specially remarkable, 
and stood out with a glory far transcending all its rivals. Its 
lower limbs were thickly clad with leafing of dark olive green, 
which faded into pale emerald as it rose, then shone out in 
delicate pale carmine, and finally edged itself all round with a 
broad fringe of bright yellow ochre. Occasionally a leaf presented 
such marvellous freaks of coloring as savored of art distraught and 
fanciful, rather than of orderly nature. A yellow ochre leaf had 
an eccentric line of bright emerald green, with two of the leaf- 
points dyed bright scarlet. Another leaf of pale green had a 
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fern painted on it in dark brown, and others were so strangely 
tinted, spotted and shaded with madder, carmine, sea-green, pink 
and ruby, that the pretty brown squirrel running in and out 
from bough to bough amongst the leaves, and half hidden by 
them, seemed rather some creature of a fairy tale than the sober 
nut-finder that he was. But the beauty was not in any one leaf, 
however quaintly colored, nor was it in any one tree, gorgeous 
as might be its clothing. It was in the dense and grand array of 
trees ranked beside, above and behind each other on the hill 
side, an array touched by the mightiest gilding-pencil we earth- 
dwellers know, and lit and brightened by the now fast- 
crimsoning rays of the western sun. Dark greens for the fir of 
broad but shallow root, the American poplar, and the elm; bright 
green, very bright and clear, for the spruce and the white oak ; 
and then leaves of innumerable shades of color, from pale yellow 
to bronzed dark chocolate, these belonging to the many varieties 
of oak, intermingling with the very delicate green pink, carmine 
and scarlet of the maple; this apparently growing out of the bril- 
liant crimson of the sumach bush, the lower leaves of which in 
turn were nursed in the rich and heavy magnificence of treache- 
rous scarlet of the poisonous ivy; this last losing itself amongst 
the thick fern carpet. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 








Shakspere the Dramatist. 





EVERYBODY appreciates Shakspere and admires him asa dramatic 
writer. And every girl can waltz by intuition, every man can 
make an after-dinner speech, and every man or woman can 
keep a school, if all other callings fail. The fact is, that in order 
to arrive at a true understanding of Shakspere, a certain amount 
of mental training, and that of a special kind, is necessary. You 
cannot leap to a sudden perception of his power. Hence it is, 
that whilst very few are bold enough to confess that their 
admiration is only an echo of that of others, that their eulogies 
on Shakspere are mere conventionalities; yet a large majority of 
the countrymen and countrywomen of the foremost dramatist of 
time do not understand him, and in their heart of hearts secretly 
wonder whence is begotten the enthusiasm that surrounds his 
name. 

The stages of thought through which the real student of 
Shakspere passes are, as in all cases of Evolution, transitory 
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representatives of permanent conditions in others. Just as a 
highly-complex animal or plant passes in its development, with 
great rapidity, through conditions representative of the permanent 
states of less complex organic beings, so the man or woman that 
in reality grasps something of the meaning of Shakspere passes 
through mental conditions at which other men and women, less 
fortunate, have paused. At first, as children, we hear folks speak 
of Shakspere in such severely or ecstatically reverential fashion 
that we place him in the same mental category as that in which 
we place the founder of the religious or irreligious faith to which 
our parents belong, or the leader of the political party to which 
our father has given in his allegiance. Then, perhaps, we deter- 
mine to read the plays. This process, it must be confessed, is 
by many postponed until a later time; and if the postponement is 
not sine die, no great harm follows. For the child who reads Shak- 
spere for himself, and indiscriminately, is sure to be disappointed. 
Even if he light upon the best plays, and those that are most 
unmistakably and most completely Shakspere’s, he sustains a 
shock, not without severity, at first. And if, by unfortunate 
mischance, he have to deal with some of the unhappy plays still 
bound up under and mislabelled with the immortal name, the 
shock is likely to be of a severity almost beyond remedy. A not 
dissimilar effect is produced even upon children of a larger growth 
on first acquaintance with the plays. For they seem redundant. 
“Seem, madam—nay, they are.” I may speak heresy, but I 
believe I speak truth, when I say that every play of Shakspere 
has too much in it. That this is, at least, partly true is evidenced 
by the fact that in acting Shakspere is always “cut.” No play 
of his is acted now-a-days in its entirety. Scenes on scenes are 
omitted bodily, passages are cut out, phrases and words are altered 
or excised. The reason is not far to seek. Many scenes, and in 
some cases certain characters, are absolutely unnecessary to the 
action of the plays in which they occur. Above all, the endings 
of almost all the dramas are of the nature of anti-climax. Scarcely 
a tragedy or comedy of Shakspere is known that ought not to 
have ended many lines ere its termination as it is printed to-day. 
This statement, startling as it may seem to some, is supported by 
the fact that in representation almost invariably the curtain falls 
finally on a line that would not be found ending the printed copy 
of the play in any ordinary edition of Shakspere. 

And whilst each play ends as a rule with an anti-climax, 
individual scenes also present the same kind of “lame and im- 
potent conclusion.” Of these statements in respect to plays and 
scenes, I shall furnish evidence later. 

As result partially of this redundancy of Shakspere, the first 
impression on reading him is one of disappointment, whether 
the reader be child or man. On the whole, the happier way to 


make acquaintance with him is on the stage. He that meets” 


Shakspere for the first time in the exquisite guise in which he 
appears on the stage of the Lyceum Theatre, meets him “in his 
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habit as he” should live, and is more likely to fall in love with 
his worthiness than on the first reading of the dramatist in the 
study. Yet, I would not be supposed for one moment to be 
urging that Shakspere is a dramatist only for the stage and not 
for the study. He is not only for all time. He is for all places. 
You may read him when your only companions are your books, 
or in the wild woods, or by the shore of endless seas, or amid 
the busy haunts of men. You will find in the fugues that you 
name the books of great men, in the symphonies of Nature, even 
in the hum and resonance of busy human life, notes that are 
in harmony with his music. By all means meet him first, in 
representations worthy of him, on the stage. Then take him to 
your study. Let the acquaintance made in the theatre ripen into 
friendship and into love in your home. Your Shakspere, like 
your mistress, may be encountered first where men and women 
“most do congregate.” But you renew that acquaintance in 
narrower and ever narrowing circles, and emotion becomes deeper 
and ever deeper, until at last you are heart to heart. You may 
yet meet under the eyes of many, and find it a joy that others 
share something of the beauty and strength that move you so 
strangely. But the supremest moments are when you and the 
object of your adoration are alone. 


In the evolution of the student of Shakspere there is, then, 
a stage of general acquiescence in the conventional criticism. At 
this stage many make their final pause. Following that comes 
the first acquaintance with the dramas. I have said that, if this 
be made with them in printed form, a sense of disappointment 
is almost inevitable. And at this stage a large number stay. Yet 
others know him only through the medium of the stage, and this 
knowledge is also a condition in the evolution towards the higher 
understanding. But after all these comes the dawning of a real 
conception of his power. Gradually the sense even of redundancy 
dies away. Passages that you had read almost mechanically 
before begin to grow upon you. Where you had been studying 
the story you begin to study the character, the language, the inci- 
dents, and you see how harmoniously these are all blended together 
on the whole. You begin to see now why the great thinkers 
have held him so high in their great thoughts, and you begin 
to understand why his praise is in the mouths of ordinary folk 
only a mere fashion of speech. The scientific acuteness and 
accuracy of his observation; his condensed expression; his ima- 
gination embracing the universe; his skill in arresting, in 
eachaining and again in diverting, the attention; his ear so keen 
to catch that which men think aloud; his comprehension of all 
classes, both sexes, all ages, all times, all countries ; his combina- 
tion of sublimest pottry and profoundest philosophy with the 
most intense dramatic force ; above all, the fact that he has done 
at least as much in making human lives happier, better, stronger 
as any other—all these are borne in upon you. You believe that 
in this “miracle of manhood” the years have gathered them- 
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selves together, as they did in Charles Darwin of scientific 
thinkers, or in Michelangelo of artists. The forces of heredity 
-and of-adaptation were in such full, such healthful working that 
their result is that “consummation most devoutly to be wished” 
whom we call William Shakspere. How much of him was due 
to inheritance from the long ancestral lines that converged in 
him, how much to the working of the life-conditions in which 
that keen nature found itself, we can never know, we can only 
dimly guess. On the former point we are almost wholly “left 
darkling.” On the latter some little light falls, and at the out- 
set that which is truly known of his life shall be told in brief 
ere, following the line of thought already indicated, we look 
together at our greatest. 





His LIFE. 


William Shakspere was born at Stratford-on-Avon, in the 
county of Warwickshire, eight miles from the county town, 95 
from London. A quaint little town with an old world air about 
it that is in excellent harmony with the remembrance that he was 
born there. Some half-a-score streets run into each other at every 
angle, except one of ninety degrees, and though fire was busy 
with the little town many times some two centuries ago, yet not a 
few houses remain that were built ere Shakspere was born. One 
of these in Henley Street was his veritable birth-place, and until 
1806 was occupied by lineal descendants of his sister Jane. 
Stratford is a small town, whose indwellers are but a few thousands 
in number, and to me the thought is always pleasant that he was 
born in a quiet country town. I like to remember this, as I like 
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to remember that Charles Darwin also was born, not at London, or 
Manchester, or Birmingham, but at Shrewsbury. The immense 
forces of Evolution reach in all directions, are at work in all places. 
The greatest dramatist, the greatest scientist of England are born, 
not in one of the great centres where life might be thought 
to be at its strongest, keenest, best, but in provincial towns of no 
great magnitude. : 

I shall be deemed fanciful in this thought perhaps, and yet 
more fanciful when I say that to me there is something of sug- 
gestiveness in the fact that Stratford lies in one of the midland 
counties, near the eentre of our land. Our Shakspere, the very 
heart of English literature, is born in the heart of the English 
land. 

A man, it would seem, of strength in all things, he was 
strong in his affections. Of this we have proof in his continued 
remembrance of his home. Thither he returns, times and again, 
during the period of his London life. There he buys land and 
house as his wealth grows steadily. To Stratford-on-Avon he 
comes when he quits the busy theatre life of the metropolis once 
and for all. At Stratford-on-Avon he spends his autumn days, 
and in the chancel of its church he was laid when his rest time 
came. 

Yet further evidence that he was not forgetful of his native 
place is furnished in the fact that the names of his fellow town- 
men appear in his plays. Fluellen, the military pedant of 
Henry V., had a Stratford namesake. The name of Bardolph 
occurs more frequently than any other in the list of persons in 
the dramas. Bardolph, of the nose so highly colored that Sir 
John Falstaff, seeing an insect on in, called it “a black soul 
burnt in hell,” appears in both Parts of Henry IV., in Henry V., 
and in the Merry Wives of Windsor. Nay, in one of these plays 
there are actually two Bardolphs, for in the second part of Henry 
IV., not only have we Bardolph, haunter of Eastcheap taverns, 
but Lord Bardolph. This personage appears in the first act of 
the play, and never re-appears; and it is just possible that 
Shakspere, careless in small points, in consequence of the speed 
at which he worked, used the name again when he began to write 
the later acts, in which the companion of Falstaff appears. 

From the west bank of one of the eight Avons of Britain rises 
in gradual slope that which can hardly be called a hill, and on 
this stands Stratford. The river widens out below, but before 
entering and after leaving the little town it is a narrower stream. 
The whole country side is rich midland English scenery, and from 
it Shakspere drank in that inspiration that makes his rural scenes 
so full of the open air. 

The year of his birth was 1564. Father John and mother 
Mary had been married since 1557, and two daughters had been 
born to them. John Shakspere was a glover, at first well to do 
and fortunate, but later, as we may judge, falling upon rather evil 
times. In the year of William’s birth he gives certain sums for 
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the relief of the poor, and is actuary to the corporation. Later on 
he is alderman, high bailiff, and when his eldest son is seven 
years of age he has attained the lofty position of chief alderman. 
Yet later, however, we have record only too circumstantial, that 
John was “a fellow that had had losses,” and we may gather that 
but for help in after years from his son, those years would have 
been sad ones. 

Our dramatist comes, therefore, of the so-called middle class, 
that class which has, during the three or four centuries in which 
it has had a distinct existence, produced, as a rule, all our writers, 
our men of science, our men of commerce, and our artists of every 
kind. Politics alone have, as a rule, engaged the attention of our 
idle classes, when that attention has taken any direction that has 
even the semblance of usefulness to man, and even in this sphere 
of work they are now hardly pressed by men and women among. 
the ranks of the workers, and signs are not wanted that they may 
one day be ousted even hence by the more vigorous, if less 
favored, toilers. 

Whilst we know the year of Shakspere’s birth, we do not 
know with entire certainty the day. Possibly it was on April 
23rd. Certainly, it was hard by that date. It is a fact, not a little 
curious that as to the birth of two men who have had so much in- 
fluence on our English race as Jesus Christ and William Shakspere, 
this uncertainty exists. We know not the exact date of the birth 
of the Jew who has produced on our English life an effect as to 
which men are still debating whether it was wholly for ill or for 
commingled good and ill. And we are equally uncertain as ta 
the exact day on which he was born, whose work was almost 
wholly for the delight and the instruction of mankind. 

EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 
(To be continued.) 








Clairuoynanece. 
———>__—_ 


I WAS in medical practice in a large town in the north of 
England, when mesmerism and clairvoyance were the subjects 
of general discussion, causing great excitement and agitation in 
the profession to which I belonged. I was in doubt about these 
matters, and held my judgment in suspense. Dr. Elliotson, who, 
with all his faults, was one of the greatest men in medical 
science, was not only a convert to the new physiological doc- 
trines, but an enthusiast about “this great discovery.” Every 
student who had ever known him could not fail to be influenced 
by his teaching and his example, and the Zovois?, a monthly maga- 
zine, devoted to mesmerism, and edited by him, had a large 
circulation. I not only knew and admired Dr. Elliotson, but he 
commanded almost my reverence: nevertheless the statements 
published—especially relating to clairvoyance—were so utterly 
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astounding and opposed to all experience, that I could not receive 
them without further evidence. My mind was open to convic- 
tion, and I resolved, if possible, to obtain such facts for myself 
as would justify a conclusion. In doing this there seemed but 
little difficulty, since I found that I had the apparent power of 
mesmerising others, though I could not be made subject to the 
strange influence myself. I commenced my investigations by a 
resolution to tabulate all the facts which presented themselves, 
leaving the inference to follow the facts. 


The first fact which presented itself to my mind was that 
nearly every person who appeared specially sensitive to the mes- 
meric or magnetic influence wasafemale. It was fair to infer 
from this that sex had an important relation to the magnetic 
or psychological force—as it was then termed. I had met with 
but one exception to this rule, and for that reason I gave special 
attention to it. This exception presented itself in a young 
journeyman tailor, who was not only readily “ mesmerised,” but 
who asserted that he had a spirit sight which was independent of 
physical conditions; in other words he claimed to be “ clair- 
voyant.” One of the special faculties that he claimed was, whilst 
in a state of trance, that he could see the internal organs of 
persons placed en rapport with him, that he could detect disease 
and indicate appropriate remedies. For this reason he was con- 
sulted and paid by many persons who believed in his powers, 
which were regarded as supernatural. 

He made many very surprising statements in my presence, 
but they were of such a nature that I could not confirm or deny 
them, but I was not so completely carried away by these state- 
ments as were some others of his audience. I was rather 
tempted to find explanations for the phenomena exhibited by 
the tailor without denying his good faith, for he seemed to me 
to be rather an enthusiast than an impostor, self-deceived rather 
than deceiving. 

I resolved, therefore, upon a test of his powers. Having pur- 
chased some common nuts, I found that they could be split open 
with a knife in such a manner as to enable me to fit the shells 
together with great exactness, and fix them with glue or cement. 
Selecting half a dozen as nearly alike as possible in size and 
shape, I numbered them respectively in ink—l, 2, 3, 4,5,6. In 
one of them, having split it open and carefully re-joined the 
shells, I placed sufficient dough to fill the internal cavity; in 
another I left the natural kernel ; in a third was rolled up some 
tissue paper with nothing written upon it; in a fourth was rolled 
paper, having inscribed upon it the first verse of the Gospel of 
John in the original Greek ; in a fifth was paper, on which were 
written my name, age, and birthplace; in the sixth was plaster 
of Paris. As each nut was filled and refitted, I made a note of 
the number outside and the contents within, and I took care not 
to mention to anyone what I had done or what I intended to do, 

I paid my next visit to the mesmeric séance of the young 
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tailor, with the numbered nuts in my pockets. After he had 
given many displays of his powers, I was asked for my opinion, 
and thereupon submitted my numbered nuts, requesting him to 
tell me the contents. His friends objected that the test was not 
a fair one, because his powers were limited to human organisa- 
tions; but I pointed out that he claimed to have spirit-sight, 
derived from alleged spiritual contact with the things described, 
and that he had indicated that he could see what was occurring 
in another room, or in some distant place, so that his powers 
could not be said to be limited to human organisations. The 
clairvoyant himself did not appear to object to the test, but 
professed to see the contents of the nutshells; he failed, how- 
ever, in every case to give even an approximate idea of the 
contents of the nuts, three only of which were placed in his 
hands—namely, those containing the dough, the plaster of Paris, 
and the natural kernel. In every case he said that there was 
paper containing writing inside the nuts—which might have 
been a good guess at a probability. 

After that I gave up all hope of finding any proof of true 
clairvoyance in the tailor, though I was present at many of his 
séances afterwards. Nevertheless, I did not allow myself to 
draw a general inference from a single experiment; on the con- 
trary, I was willing to admit that there might be true clairvoy- 
ance, though the tailor did not possess it. 


Among my patients was a hand-loom weaver, whose daughter 
was one of the choir at a chapel to which I went occasionally. 
She was extremely sensitive to mesmeric influence, and passed 
into a state of trance very quickly. She was about twenty years 
of age, stout, and rather inclined to be hysterical; she assisted 
her mother, who worked as a laundress, and who did the washing 
for several of my friends. Elizabeth Marsden was industrious 
and intelligent, being well-spoken of at home, and much 
respected by the congregation at the chapel; she taught in the 
Sunday School, and sang in the choir. 

One of my dearest friends and constant companions at the 
time was a Danish gentleman—Dr. Markgraff—who was a teacher 
of languages in the leading local school. He was also a patient, 
and was under treatment at the time to which I refer for 
dyspepsia. I had prescribed for him a certain course of diet, 
carefully and strictly forbidding the use of all kinds of condi- 
ments, of which he was very fond. He was to take no pepper 
nor spices of any kind with his food, nor any pungent stimulants, 
wines, or spirits. He had somewhat improved under this treat- 
ment when the circumstances which I am about to relate 
occurred, 

I was detained in the room of a shopkeeper’s wife when a 
knock was heard at the chamber door, and Elizabeth Marsden 
walked in, being a friend and companion of the person I was 
attending. She came in, and with a brief greeting sat down on 
achair near the foot of the bed. Making some remark to the 
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effect that she felt’ “very queer,” her eyelids ‘fluttered, and 
without more ado she‘sunk into the condition known’ as“ mes- 
meric coma.” 


‘ - Let’s see what she says,” suggested the patient lying in the 
ed. 

I took Miss Marsden’s hands in the manner prescribed by the 
mesmerists, and asked her a variety of questions, to which she 
gave answers more or less curious. At this moment, however, 
another knock was heard at the bedroom door. The patient, 
I believe, expected that it was her husband, and called out, 
“Come in!” 

To our surprise, however, there entered my companion, Dr. 
Markgr2ff, who knew my patient, and had called to enquire after 
her, but finding no one down below had come up stairs. 


“Ah!” said I to him, “let us see if Miss Marsden can tell us 
what is the matter with you; sit down and cross your hands 
whilst I put the questions.” 

He sat down opposite the young woman as directed, taking 
her right hand in his right, and her left in his left hand. That 
she recognised him was hardly surprising, as he had spoken to 
me, and probably his name had been mentioned; he went to 
the same chapel, and occasionally taught in the Sunday School. 

“Do you see anything remarkable ?” I enquired. 

“Oh, yes; I see his heart moving,” was the reply of the 
mesmerised girl. 

“Can you see his stomach ?” 

“ Yes, his stomach is moving also. Wait a bit ; there is some- 
thing in his stomach ; yes, I can see quite plainly, he has been 
disobeying the doctor’s orders ; he has been eating spices.” 

“Indeed I have not,” involuntarily exclaimed Markgraff, 
upon whom I had enjoined silence. 

“But you have;” replied the clairvoyante confidently, “ I can 
see it quite plainly; you have been eating rice-pudding with 
cinnamon grated over it.” 

Markgraff released the girl’s hands abruptly, exclaiming: 

“ By George, I never thought of that. It is wonderful ; it is 
true. I have been eating rice-pudding, and now I recollect it 
was flavored with cinnamon. 

We were all convinced, but we said nothing upon the subject 
after Miss Marsden recovered from her trance, which she pre- 
sently did. I went home, however, and at once wrote an article 
for Dr. Elliotson’s magazine, the Zooist, with the history of this 
indisputable case of true clairvoyance. 

I prepared the paper with great care, and in the full convic- 
tion of the genuineness of the case, resolved to clear up all 
possibilities of doubt and to remove all elements of suspicion. 
Thus it took me two days to finish the article, when I called 
upon my friend Markgraff to read it to him, and ask his permis- 
sion to give his name as a guarantee of the truth of the narrative. 
This he readily gave, but suggested that before sending such an 
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extraordinary report, as it undoubtedly was, to the Zvoist for pub- 
lication, we should by the severest possible scrutiny and the most 
careful enquiry strengthen our assertion by shutting out all 
possibility of mistake or collusion. 

It appeared to both of us quite impossible that Elizabeth 
Marsdear could in any way know the rules of diet I had laid 
down for my friend, for I had never spoken on the subject to 
anyone, and he was equally confident that he had not mentioned 
the matter to anyone. It seemed still more impossible that she 
could have any knowledge of what he had eaten. 


My friend’s landlady (he lived in apartments) was called in, 
and Markgraff learned for the first time that Mrs. Marsden— 
Elizabeth’s mother—did the washing for her and her lodgers ; 
but she said that the mother always fetched and brought the 
linen, and that, as far as she could remember, the daughter had 
never been in the place—more than once or twice. Being closely 
pressed with questions as to this “once or twice,” she said that 
one of the occasions on which the daughter had called on behalf 
of her mother was on the previous Monday week. [This was the 
day on which the mesmeric incident had occurred which had 
so astonished us all.] Mrs. Barclay, the landlady, was sure that 
“ Miss Elizabeth ” was not in the kitchen many minutes, for she, 
the landlady, was very busy at the time preparing Dr. Markgrafi’s 
dinner. 

“Oh, she was there when you were getting my dinner ready ?” 
said Dr. Markgraff, enquiringly. 

“Yes,” replied the landlady ; “I remember it, because she 
said how nice the rice-pudding looked, and I told her that I tried 
to make it as nice as possible, because you took so little food.” 

“Did you grate any cinnamon into it whilst she was there ?” 
I asked. 

Mrs. Barclay looked at me with surprise and anger, then said 
very apologetically : 

“T am very sorry, sir, that I should have disobeyed orders, 
but I did it for the best, and I hope it did no harm.” 

“Oh, no; it did not do much harm; but we want to know 
all about it,” I remarked. 

But the landlady had taken alarm, and feared that her dis- 
obedience might have resulted in mischief, and it was long before 
we extracted from her by dint of careful cross-examination that 
Elizabeth Marsden had learned from her two things—first, that 
the doctor had ordered that Dr. Markgraff should not eat any 
kind of spices; and secondly, that the landlady had served to 
him for dinner some rice-pudding with cinnamon grated over it. 

When she had gone my friend and I looked at one another 
for several moments in silence. Markgraff then, pointing to my 
manuscript upon the table, remarked jocularly ; 

“T think that will hardly do for the Zooist, Brown.” 

“Certainly not. Yet the evidence seemed complete and the 
inference irresistible.” 
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“Yes,” said my friend thoughtfully, “it is much less trouble- 
some to believe than to enquire, and hence it is that superstitions 
are so long-lived. How difficult we have found it to trace the 
source of the knowledge that seemed so contrary to all experience! 
Yet now we know that the evidence we believed in an hour ago 
is utterly worthless.” 

May we not find other beliefs equally unworthy of acceptance 
if we scrutinise the evidences on which they rest ? 

Of course, it was quite impossible, after the disclosures of the 
landlady, to doubt that Miss Marsden had obtained the information 
which had so astonished us from the observations of Mrs. Barclay. 
It is needless to say that I did not send the article to the Zooist, 
and that if I had any previous doubts about clairvoyance before 
this experience, I had none afterwards. ALTER BROWN. 
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III. 


WE have not yet quite done with our Amba. We have seen 
that we may throw light on some cells in our own bodies by 
studying him; but it will be interesting now to sail off on quite 
another tack, and see how, from a form almost identical with this 
very simple kind of creature, a remarkable series of changes may 
be traced upwards until we have arrived at a complex animal 
type. And my object in this tracing is to show how, from a very 
simple, may spring a complex form —although, indeed, the 
one I call complex is simplicity itself side by side with higher 
organisms. 





AMG@BA, Ovum. 
Fig. 1. 
(Both after Haeckel.) 
The Amoeba, as we saw, was merely a piece of protoplasm 


without a wall. Such a piece of protoplasm without a wall is 
the ovum, or egg, of a calcareous sponge, named Olynthus, and 
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this ovum behaves just as does an Amcba— moves about in 
similar fashion, responds to stimuli, is a living, active individual 
just as is the Ameeba. Side by side I place here these twain that 
you may judge of their close resemblance, and the resemblance 
will appear to you the closer if you remember that the outline 
of each is not constant, but changes as the creature moves. 

But this ovum is not going to remain as it is. It is only the first 
stage of a higher organism. (The development now to be 
described may be watched by placing such an ovum ona slide 
which is hollowed in the middle so that the cover-glass may not 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
(After Haeckel.) 
press on the object. After observation, restore the ovum to a saucer 
of water, and either change the water morning and evening, or 
place the saucer under a tap from which a stream of water slowly 
trickles.) The next stage will be that this ovum will become 
encysted and divide (Fig. 2), thus reproducing itself, still like an 





Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
(After Haeckel.) 

Ameeba, and then each half will divide again, and you will see 
four cells (Fig. 3); and this process will go on steadily till the 
four become eight, and the eight become sixteen (Fig. 4), and the 
sixteen become thirty-two, and so on, until, by continual binary 
division, there is produced a mass of cells (Fig. 5), and this mass is 
a Morula, or mulberry, so called from its resemblance to the fruit 
of the mulberry tree. 


Starting from our Ameba-like ovum, we have progressed a 
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good way, but the series of changes is not yet complete. The 
cells in the Morula are subject to a variety of conditions, In the 
first place they press upon one another, and the mutual pressure 
causes a change of shape. If you take a number of tiny bladders 
filled with liquid and press them together you will find that each 
will lose its spherical form, and become, roughly, six-sided. This 
change of form is not due to any “ vital” or “ formative” ability, 
but is merely the result of mechanical pressure. As Dr. Ludwig 
Biichner well points out in dealing with the cells of the honey 
bee: “The hexagon is exactly that geometrical form in which it 
is the most natural for little bodies, not laid above each other in 





Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 
. (After Haeckel.) 

rows with mathematical accuracy, to unite without gaps and inter- 
spaces. Therefore such bodies, as a matter of fact, when they are 
soft, vesicular or yielding, flatten themselves into hexagons of 
their own accord in a given narrowed space. For instance, if 
enough water is poured into a bottle filled with peas to make the 
peas swell, and they are not able to get out of each other’s way, 
on emptying them out hexagonal, and not spherical, bodies will 
be found. We have the same appearance if we blow air into 
soap-suds. All the rising bubbles are pressed together in more or 
less six-sided forms, whereas bubbles set free in the air are 
perfectly round.”! 

This change of shape is not the only one. For the cells on 
the surface of the sphere come into contact with the outside 
world, and by that contact are modified, so that a difference 
develops between the external and the internal cells, and to the 
external, forming, as it were, a wall, is given the name of blasto- 
derm. This blastoderm divides into two layers, an outer or 





1“ Mind in Animals,” p. 276, 
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epiblast, and an inner or hypoblast; and then in our developing 
sponge is formed a cavity by invagination—a doubling in, as you 
might double in an india-rubber ball—and we have a cup-shaped 
body, or Gastrula (Figs. 6 and 7). 

In Fig. 6 the external appearance is seen of Olynthus in the 
Gastrula stage. The outer layer of cells has put forth cilia, delicate 
processes, and by means of these the Gastrula moves about. At A 
is the opening, the mouth of the creature. In Fig. 7 the Gastrula 
is seen in section, showing at g the epiblast, now called ecto- 
derm, with its cilia. At 7 is the inner layer, the endoderm, while 
between them, c, has developed yet a third, the mesoderm. In 
the cavity, or blastoccele, are seen the faces of the hexagonal cells, 
of which the section is shown in the layer marked c, and at B is 
the mouth, or opening to the exterior. 

Thus far we have traced our developing sponge from the 
Ameeba-like form, but its progress upwards is not yet complete. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 


As early the next day as was allowable, Mr. Denison and 
Florence called at Lady Mainwaring’s. Very soon Mr. Denison 
contrived to engage Mrs. Leycester in a semi-confidential talk, 
and, on the plea of inspecting the butts, left his daughter to con- 
verse with Lady Mainwaring. 

“Mrs. Leycester, I envy your constitution,” exclaimed Mr. 
Denison, rapturously. “Yesterday you seemed to be working 
yourself to death ; to-day you look as fresh as Florence.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Denison,” laughed Mrs. Leycester, showing a set of 
flashing teeth ; “ Don’t compare me with your daughter. Recol- 
lect, I am no longer young.” 

“Not young, Mrs. Leycester! What do you call young ?” 

“ At all events older than Miss Denison, consequently I must 
‘decline the comparison. As to my looking well to-day, that is a 
matter of constitution. I can exert myself a great deal, and yet 
recover very quickly.” 

And so they turned into a secluded walk, where Mrs. Ley- 
cester continued to charm her companion, and Mr. Denison only 
too readily let himself be charmed. He was now only a little 
past his prime, and the feelings which had been dormant during 
his long widowhood were awakened by the light touch of this 
fascinating woman. When love comes to men like Mr. Denison 
in character, and at his age, they are more easily led by skilful 
hands than are the most inexperienced boys. At last they 
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strolled towards the carriage, as it was time for Mr. Denison to 
leave. 

“May a middle-age man, Mrs. Leycester,” said Mr. Denison, 
“venture to look forward to your calling at his solitary abode?” 


“Yours is the best of all ages, Mr. Denison. Besides, you’re 
not solitary. You have a daughter, a charming daughter; I 
noticed her yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes; Florry’s a good girl enough, but not, you under- 
stand, altogether a companion for a man of my age.” 

Mrs. Leycester was silent a moment, looked keenly at Mr. 
Denison, and asked : 

“When may I come ?” 

“ At your convenience. You can’t come too soon.” 

“'To-morrow, or the next day ?” said the soft voice. 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ Not the next day,” laughed Mrs. Leycester, and Mr. Denison 
laughed, too. 

By this time they had rejoined Lady Mainwaring and Miss 
Denison. As he drove away, Mr. Denison exclaimed : “ Remem- 
ber, Mrs. Leycester, to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Leycester laughed, nodded her head, looking the picture 
of graceful gaiety. 

During the rest of the day Mr. Denison was in remarkably 
high spirits, and left Leslie to look to the County History by 
himself. Mrs. Leycester was as charmingly self-possessed as was 
usual with her, but showed a tendency towards meditation. 

On the same day Gerald Leslie proceeded to examine the 
Goodrich problem, which he set about in this manner. “Given 
Captain Chauncy Goodrich to find out his object ? What are the 
circumstances? He is a stranger to everyone. He is accepted 
on his own guarantee without any enquiry. He is particularly 
civil to Mr. Denison, and dares to make love to Florence. (This 
last sentence is not scientific, Mr. Gerald Leslie). Moreover, he 
has more than once turned the conversation to the subject of 
books, and especially books of a rare sort, those bound in valuable 
deeds. Is this mere curiosity or small talk? Clearly he is not 
a lover of books, and as clearly he is not a man to talk on such 
subjects without a definite object, because he is never at a want 
for conversation. Therefore he must have some plan to carry 
out. Next he says he was formerly captain in the 35th Dragoon 
Guards. Very well, I must write to Harry Fellowes, who is in 
that regiment, and will certainly get me any information.” 

Accordingly Gerald wrote to his friend, Captain Fellowes. 
Next he referred to his memorandum of the lines and figures on 
the paper Goodrich had accidentally shown him. “This paper,” 
thought Gerald, “must have something to do with Captain Good- 
rich’s scheme, or why was he so anxious to recover it from me? 
What does it mean? A downward line with 1.3 at the outside 
corner ; then, joined to the first line another one drawn horizontally 


with 1.7 at the end. Apparently notes of the position of some 
M 
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object. Let metry.” Gerald rose and walked to the large book- 
case that occupied two sides of the great library in which he was 
working. Finally, beginning at the furthest edge of the shelves 
he measured one foot three inches downwards, and one foot 
seven inches along, and referred to the book he then touched. 
A history of England published in the last century. He looked 
behind the shelf. Nothing there; then he sounded the wall 
behind, but the sound showed that it was solid stone without a 
cavity. Starting from the point he had reached, he went through 
the shelves in this way without result. Next he measured from 
the ground, pursuing the same plan. Still he was unsuccessful. 
Then it occurred to him that the figure one in each case stood for 
a yard and the other figures for fractions of it. It seemed strange 
to adopt such a style of measurement, but it might have been 
done for the sake of security. Again he set to work, measuring 
downwards and along at first, upwards and along afterwards. 
Result nothing except covering his hands with dust. Then he 
tried the floor and was just as unsuccessful. Puzzled, but not 
daunted, he determined to think the matter out carefully and try 
again. Leslie then referred to a French work on bcoks, and 
glancing at a certain section smiled slightly. It was the part that 
related the few authenticated cases of books being found with 
bindings of deeds still in force. 

“That’s what he’s calculating on,” thought Gerald, as he left 
the library. 

Hardly had he turned his back when Chauncy Goodrich 
lounged in, smoking a cigarette, and looking as indifferent cs 
artists usually are to books. 

“That fellow away for the first time,” he muttered softly. 
“Now, where’s that confounded book? One-three and one-seven. 
I’ve a chance now.” 

He stood eyeing the shelves critically. Just then Gerald 
returned, but he carefully refrained from showing any surprise 
at the captain’s presence there. “ Awfully sorry to interrupt, I’m 
sure,” said Goodrich, with perfect readiness. “Just looked up 
to ask you to show me some illustrations of late eighteenth cen- 
tury costume. Thought of putting a girl of that period in my 
picture.” 

Gerald showed him two or three works on the subject, and 
Goodrich patiently copied one or two costumes. He thanked 
Gerald very politely, and then withdrew. 

“ Wish I hadn’t come back so soon,” thought Gerald. 

“Glad he didn’t come back any later,” thought Goodrich, as 
he strolled towards his picture. 

He was a clever amateur, and fond enough of the art to trifle 
with it when he had nothing more profitable to do. For some 
time he painted steadily, but without any care, as he let his 
thoughts run on his progress in his daring scheme. The result 
seemed satisfactory, for he soon began to whistle softly an operatic 
air, from time to time retouching parts of the picture. Before 
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long he heard footsteps on the path near his place. He did not 
look round. The feet left the path, and instead of the crunching 
of the gravel he caught the rustling sound of a woman’s dress 
over the grass. Next he felt that some one, a woman surely, 
was looking at his picture and standing by his side. Very 
naturally he turned from his work, saw Florence Denison near 
him, and with great surprise exclaimed : 

“ Miss Denison, you startle me! Have you been here long?” 


“Not very long,” smiled Florence, delighted at what she 
thought was a surprise. “How intent on your work you are! 
And how charmingly you’re getting on. What is that figure, the 
girl I mean? It is new, is it not?” 

“Yes; I’ve been thinking about her a long while.” 

“Her! Who is she?” 

“Only the figure there. Who did you expect?” 

“Oh, no one; I only thought e 

“What did you think, Miss Denison ?” 

*‘ Nothing to interest you.” 

“Won't you tell me, if I say I want particularly to know?” 

“T was thinking—ah ! never mind what I thought.” 

“ Have I offended you, that you refuse my request?” 

“Oh, no; you’ve not offended me ”—this very readily. 

“Tell me, then,” and he stooped towards her, looking hope- 
fully into her dark truthful eyes. 

“T thought she, it, 1 mean, might have been—some lady you 
knew and valued,” said Florence doubtfully. 

“Believe me, Miss Denison, I know few ladies, none except 
—except one that I value. That girl in the picture is a mere 
professional affair. But I am thankful for your interest in me.” 

“Captain Goodrich, why don’t you come to the house oftener ? 
Papa says you refuse him two out of three times. You go on 
painting, and seem to avoid us?” asked Florence. 

“T have a reason, Miss Denison, and it is connected with what 
I said to you yesterday ; and, besides, I’m a stranger ; you know 
nothing of me except what I tell you,” he said very frankly. 

“We can usually tell whom to trust,” replied Florence, with 
youthful confidence. 

“ You’re very good, Miss Denison. Let that pass. You know 
yesterday I sought your friendship. It seems rude to say it, still 
I must ask you to consider those words unsaid.” 

He waited to see the effect of this announcement. 

“I did not mean to be harsh, Captain Goodrich,” said 
Florence very softly. 

“T know that too well. You were too kind. But, Miss 
Denison ; Florence—my Florence, for this once, if no more, let 
me call you so—I cannot claim your friendship nor visit your 
father’s house, because I feel that what I want is your love— 
your whole love for our two lives. Florence, can you give 
it? Idid not mean to speak, but you have conquered. Give 





sme your.answer, Florence, my sole darling, here before. heaven 
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as we stand! Let me hear that my life has not been an utter 
failure, that one true woman has stooped to rescue me! 
Florence, sweet, let me hear you decide my fate!” 

He stepped towards her, and clasped her closely to him, when 
a firm step was heard coming from the house. 

“Captain Goodrich, release me,” gasped Florence. “Let me 
go; we must not be seen.” And she stepped from him as Gerald 
Leslie appeared in sight. 

Gerald held a drawing in his hand. 

“T brought this for you, Captain Goodrich,” he said. “It’s a 
singularly good specimen of the period you want.” 

“ You are too kind,” replied Goodrich, concealing his vexation 
by excessive politeness. “Sorry you took the trouble.” 

As Gerald was returning, Florence made a pretext for walking 
to the house with him, and soon took refuge in her room. 


Though with the miraculous coolness of her sex, Florence had 
controlled herself, she was in a very tempest of emotion. She 
threw herself on the sofa, her heart beating wildly, and her head 
throbbing as if it would burst. Captain Goodrich had not entirely 
taken her by surprise. What woman ever was quite surprised at 
a declaration ? Yet she was glad of the interruption. Neverhad 
Gerald been more welcome to her. Another moment and Captain 
Goodrich would have kissed her. She covered her face with her 
hands as she thought of her narrow escape. She had felt his 
breath come hot and quick on her cheek, and his arm slowly 
drawing closer round her, and she knew that she would not have 
resisted, even though she was glad she had escaped. She had got 
so far in love with him as to feel his attraction by it, without get- 
ting over a sensation of repulsion. She felt that she would not 
like him to leave her for ever, and yet she shrunk from the idea 
of marrying him. Long Florence lay there tossed on the waves 
of an uncertain, unformed passion, like a child in a stormy sea. 
A victim, she, of a cold and calculating man, but in her very 
trusting innocence, and her instinctive appreciation of truth lay 
her strongest chance of escape. 

As if Florence had not trouble enough already, more worry 
must come to her. For some days after his ap) eal to her, Good- 
rich was careful not to see her too often. And this he did 
deliberately, as he strongly believed that a lover is best helped 
by his lady’s meditation about him, and besides he had an idea 
that the matrimonial scheme was as feasible as his other, and at 
all events they could not clash. 

In the meantime, Mr. Denison had begun to set people talking 
about his marked attentions to Mrs. Leycester. On some pretext 
or another he contrived to see her every day, either making some 
excuse for calling at Lady Mainwaring’s, or inventing some reason 


‘for her to come over to Quarry Wood. He was loud and indis- 


criminate in his praises of “ that charming woman, Mrs. Leycester,” 
and before long his county friends began to joke him on the 
subject, but he took their raillery so seriously that they thought 
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right to remonstrate with him on what they termed his infatua- 
tion. The word infatuation provoked him excessively, so that at 
last he openly declared that he would gladly marry Mrs. Leycester, 
but that he could not expect such happiness. Throughout the 
excitement caused by her middle-aged lover’s devotion, Mrs. 
Leycester preserved her usual state of cool good breeding, dis- 
regarded the distant treatment of the Broadshire ladies, shut her 
ears to the general gossip, and smiled more sweetly than ever as 
Lady Mainwaring’s manner got colder and colder. By which 
means she earned the cordial detestation of all the ladies of the 
country side, though more than one gentleman besides Mr. 
Denison was ready to defend her. Mr. Denison’s love-making 
advanced quickly. One day, a very little time after the archery 
meeting, he was engaged in close conversation with his idol. 


“Grant me this, Amy,” pleaded the gentleman, with the tones 
and looks of a lover. “It’s the best; nay, the only way. If you 
leave and I follow you, they will say all manner of severe things 
about us. My plan will show everyone that I consider you my 
equal, and,” he added hastily, “ We need not wait long.” 

“T feel that I shall yield,” said Mrs. Leycester, sighing sadly. 
“Am I right in doing so?” 

“Trust me, my queen,” cried the enraptured lover. “ Trust 
me, and I guarantee your victory over them, as it has already been 
over me.” 

He drew near to her, and ventured to kiss her full scarlet lips, 
while she looked into his face with her eyes of soft brown, and 
smiled on him sweetly, saying— 

“Oh, Heneage, I feel so happy now!” 

“ Amy, my life’s darling, thank you for such happiness, as I 
never hoped to know again,” said Denison, passionately. 

In the evening of the same day he called Florence to him. 

“Florence dear, listen to me,” he said, gravely. “I want you 
to write a letter for me, a most particular letter which must come 
from you. Write in my name, asking Mrs. Leycester to come and 
visit us. Do you dislike her, my dear,” he said, noticing her 
troubled face. 

“No, indeed, papa,” she said quickly. “But yet I have 
heard—Mrs. Lespencer was saying—’’ she stopped, surprised at 
her father’s expression. 

“Florence, my dear, dear daughter, do not believe a word 
that these women say against Mrs. Leycester. She is a lady 
for whom I have great regard; you like her, and she always 
speaks of you in the kindest manner. We can afford to despise 
vulgar gossip, and we will.” 

Florence had never seen her father so much moved before, and 
with some misgiving wrote what he wished. Her heart sunk as 
she sealed the letter, and she hesitated before giving it to the 
groom who was to take it. What may not be the result of this 
letter? she thought. And she trembled to see how the peace and 
quiet of her old life had fled. Obedient to her promise she gave 
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the letter to the groom, who stood puzzled by his young mistress’s 
hesitation. 

“ You will bring back an answer, James.” 

The groom at once set off, and Florence counted the minutes. 
until she heard the sounds of his horse’s returning feet. Ner- 
vously did she open the envelope of pale green, perfumed with 
faint musk : 

“Mrs. Leycester is charmed to accept Mr. and Miss Denison’s 
invitation.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“ Arcane danze 
D'‘immortal piede i ruinosi gioghi 
Scossero e l'ardue selve (oggi romito 
Nido de’ venti.)”—Leopardi. 


TurouGH the country to the town 
Ran a rumor and renown, 

‘That a woman grand and tall, 

Swift of foot, and therewithal 

Naked as a lily gleaming, 

Had been seen by eyes not dreaming, 
Jarting down far forest glades, 
Flashing sunshine through the shades. 
With this rumor’s swelling word 

All the city buzzed and stirred; 
Solemn senators conferred ; 

Priest, astrologer, and mage, 

Subtle sophist, bard, and sage, 
Brought their wisdom, lore, and wit 
‘'o expound or riddle it: 

Last a porter ventured—‘t We 

Might go out ourselves to see.” 


Thus, upon a summer morn, 

Lo the city all forlorn! 

Every house, and street, and square, 
In the sunshine stiil and bare, 

Every galley left to sway 

Silent in the glittering bay ; 

All the people swarming out, 

Young and old, a joyous rout, 

Rich and poor, far-streaming throngh 
Fields and meadows dark with dew, 
Crowd on crowd, and throng on throng ; 
Chatter, laughter, jest, and song 
Deafened all the singing birds, 
Wildered sober gazing herds. 

Up the hillside, ’gainst the sun, 
Where the forest outskirts run ; 





1 Reprinted, by permission, from the National Reformer. 
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On along the level high, 

Where the azure of the sky, 

And the ruddy morning sheen, 

Drop in fragments through the treen; 
Where the sward surrounds the brake 
With a lucid, glassy lake, 

Where the ample glades extend 

Until clouds and foliage blend; 
Where, whoever turneth, may 

See the city and the bay, 

And, beyond, the broad sea bright, 
League on league of level light ; 
Where the moist blue shadows sleep 
In the sacred forest deep. 


Suddenly the foremost pause, 

Ere the rear discern a cause ; 
Loiterers press up row on row, 

All the mass heaves to and fro; 

All seem murmuring in one strain, 
All seem hearkening. fixed, and fain: 
Silence, and the lifted light 

Of countless faces gazing white 


Four broad beech-trees great of bole, 
Crowned the green, s:nooth-swelling knoll ; 
There She stood, the glorious form 
Dazzling with its beauty warm ; 
Naked as the sun of noon, 

Naked as the midnight moon: 

And around her, taine and mild, 
All the forest creatures wild— 

Lion, panther, kid, and fawn, 

Kagle, hawk, and dove, all drawn 
By the magic.of her splendor, 

By her great voice, rich and tender, 
Whereof every beast and bird 
Understood each tone and word, 
While she fondled and cares}, 
Playing freaks of joyous zest. 
Snddenly the lion stood, 

‘urned and saw the multitude, 
Swelled his mighty front in ire, 
Roared the roar of raging fire: 
Then she turned, the living light, 
Sprang erect, grew up in heizht, 
Smote them with the flash and blaze 
Of her terri! le, swift gaze ; 

A divine, flushed, throbbing form, 
Dreadfuller than blackest storm. 


All the forest creatures cowered, 
Trembling, moaning, overpowered ; 
All the simple folk who saw 

Sank upon their knees in awe 

Of this Goddess, fierce and splendid, 
Whom they witless had offended ; 

And they murmured out faint prayers, 
Inarticulate despairs, 
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Till her haught and angry mien 
Grew more gentle and serene. 


Stood the high priest forth, and went 
Halfway up the green ascent ; 

There began a preachment long 

OF the great and grievous wrong 
She unto her own soul wrought 

In thus living without thought 

Of the Gods who sain and save, 

Of the life beyond the grave ; 
Living with the beasts that perish, 
Far from all the rites that cherish 
Hope and faith and holy love, 

And appease the thrones above : 

Full of unction pled the preacher, 
Let her come, and they would teach her 
Spirit strangled in the mesh 

Of the vile and sinful flesh, 

How to gain the heavenly prize, 
How grow meet for Paradise ; 
Penance, prayer, self-sacrifice, 
Fasting, cloistered solitude, 

Mind uplifted, heart subdued ; 

Thus a Virgin, clean and chaste, 

In the Bridegroom’s arms embraced. 
Vestal sister’s hooded gown, 

Straight and strait, of dismal brown, 
Here he proffered, and laid down 
On the green grass like a frown. 
Then stood forth the old arch-sage, 
Wrinkled more with thought than age: 
What could worse afflict, deject 

Any well-trained intellect 

Than in savage forest seeing 

Such a full-grown human being 
With the beasts and birds at play, 
Ignorant and wild as they P 

Sciences and arts, by which 

Man makes Nature’s poor life rich, 
Dominates the world around, 

Proves himself its king self-crowned, 
She knew nothing of them—she 
Knew not even what they be! 

Body naked to the air, 

And the reason just as bare! 

Yet (since circumstance, that can 
Hinder the full growth of man, 
Cannot kill the seeds of worth 
Innate in the Lord of Earth), 

Yet she might be taught and brought 
To full sovranty of thought, 
Crowned with reason’s glorious crown. 
So he tendered and laid down 

Sober grey beside the brown, 
Amplest philosophic gown. 


Calm and proud she stood the while 
With a certain wondering smile ; 
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When the luminous sage was done 
She began to speak as one 

Using language not her own, 
Simplest words in sweetest tone: 

‘** Poor old greybeards, worn and bent! 
I do know not what they meant ; 
Only here and there a word 

Reached my mind of all I heard ; 

Let some child come here, I may 
Understand what it can say. 


So two little children went, 

Lingering up the green ascent, 

Hand in hand, but grew the while 
Bolder in her gentle smile; 

When she kissed them they were free, 
Joyous as at mother’s knee. 


‘*Tell me, darlings, now,” said she, 
‘* What they want to say to me.” 


James THomson. (B.V.) 
(To be concluded.) 








ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In the summer of 1880 I was working in a small Highland village on the 
west coast of Kintyre, and, taking advantage ofa fine afternoon, I went 
for a stroll on the sea-shore, which, in that particular locality, is thickly 
strewn with boulders. Between two of the latter I noticed a spider’s web 
of such unusually large dimensions that from curiosity I approached to 
examine it more closely, and on going nearer I was fully paid for my 
trouble, for there, in a hole on the top of one of the stones from which 
the web was suspended, sat the owner, a very large grey and white striped 
spider, evidently on the look-out for something to eat. I pulled a single 
seed of a variety of dock, and dropped it gently into the web. Instantly 
the little tiger rushed out and pounced fiercely on his supposed prey ; but, 
on discovering his mistake, he as quickly let go his hold, stepping back a 
little at the same time, as if to get a better look at the object which had 
so deceived him. He only paused for a second, then walked deliberately 
forward, picked up the mA carried it to the outer edge of the web, 
ae it overboard, and retired again into his hole. I now threw several 
seeds of the same kind into the web; but, having doubtlessly — by 
his former disappointment, he steadfastly refused to be fooled a second 
time. At last r ulled a handful of seeds and scattered them over the 
whole surface of the web. This fetched him. He came out with a run, 
racing about through the seeds in the most excited manner; then, rushing 
into the centre of the web, he reached up with his forefeet and caught 
hold of the two main threads by which the web was suspended, jerking 
and pulling so vigorously in his endeavors to shake them off that I ex- 
pected every moment to see the frail fabric give way and fall to the 
ground. A. Gray. 





Ove day last spring, when visiting one of my patients, I saw on the hearth 
a flock of thirteen young ducks, about two days old. On the hearth also 
lay a cat, which, a day or two before, had given birth to a number of 
kittens. The kittens had been drowned ; but the cat was performing the 
duty of mother to the young ducks, as first one and then another came 
and sucked vigorously at the cat’s teats. 
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THE position in France is scarcely improved. The wild 
panic against the “ princes” shows that Republicans in Paris are 
hardly confident in their own strength. It is clear that the 
Orleanists have been really intriguing, that the partisans of the 
Comte de Chambord are conspiring, but this is nothing new. 
They should be met by contempt, not expulsion. If the Republic 
governs well, none will turn to the thrice-falien monarchy. I am 
glad to see that M. de Lanessan opposes proscription laws, and 
am sorry to note that M. Talandier favors them. One might have 
hoped that ten years’ personal exile would have taught the latter 
how cruel, as well as futile, are laws of banishment. Will the 
country be wiser than the Chamber of Deputies ? 


CETEWAYO is most grudgingly and ungraciously restored to 
part of his old dominions. Lord Wolseley’s final settlement of 
Zululand is all undone. The land we tried to steal from the 
Basutos we do not—because we cannot—retain.. The blood we 
have shed, the treasure we have spent, the misery we have caused 
in South Africa, are now all to be forgotten. I am opposed to 
capital punishment, but have some misgivings as to the lawful- 
ness of hanging Mr. John Shepstone and Sir Bartle Frere. 


THE Dublin State prosecutions, proceeding slowly, seem to be 
really directed against some of the persons actually concerned in 
the murders of Mr. Burke and Lord Frederick Cavendish, and 
in the attempted assassination of Mr. Field. In any case the 
evidence shows the shocking disregard of human life amongst 
a large minority of the Irish people. Such assassination schemes 
could not have been persisted in, if the perpetrators and planners 
had not counted on a considerable amount of general hindrance 
to police investigation. 


WHILE this is being written Mr. Gladstone is yet at Cannes, 
better, but still needing rest, and with wonderment in the public 
mind as to whether his or another's hand is to hold the staff of 
leadership. Il] health takes Ashton Dilke from Newcastle, and 
the Positivist is selected for the Agnostic’s seat. I wonder 
whether John Morley, who blamed me so severely for being 
ready te take the oath, will himself hesitate? Lord Elcho suc- 
ceeds Lord Elcho, and I hardly wonder, for father and family 
are popular in Haddingtonshire. 


PARLIAMENT, as usual, meets without the Queen. Peers and 
the Royal Commission are enough, without the Royal presence. 











——————————— 
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The House has its new rules, and its grand committees. It ought 
to do much work. What will itdo? It wasin 1830 pledged to 
extension of suffrage in -counties, and to redistribution of seats. 
Will it, in this its fourth Session, try to redeem its pledge? The 
demonstration in favor of Northampton and constitutional right 
was very imposing and thoroughly national. The vast mass of 
people occupied every corner from the National Gallery to the 
Strand ; St. Martin’s Church steps and the terraces. on each side 
were all densely lined, and the voting shewed that the great 
majori.y of those present were not mere curious visitors, but came 
really to protest against the violation of electoral right. The 
Government has bound itself to carry an affirmation bill for mem- 
bers of the House of Commons; but judging by the opposition 
offered by the Tories on its first reading they will have no easy 
task even in carrying it through the House of Commons. Why 
should no: there be a general affirmation bill for all who in per- 
formance of any legal duty are now required to take an oath ? 


THERE are threatening rumors from Egypt, from the Soudan, 
and from Cairo, but it is difficult in London to know how much 
is reliable. What is ceriain is that Tewfik cannot rule except by 
Ingiish armed authority. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 








Dr. OLIVER, of Newcasile-on-Tyne, has been drawing the 
attention of the medical world to the remarkable electric light 
appliances of his townsman, Mr. Payne. This gentleman has 
invented an ‘instrument, by means of which light can be thrown 
into the throat, and Dr. Oliver gives the following account of the 
utilisation of the electric light for internal examination :— 
“Having at the present time a patient in the infirmary who is 
suffering from hydatid disease of the liver—on whom the opera- 
tion of abdominal section with incision of the liver had been 
performed—giving exit to about seven pints and a half of pus, 
I took advantage of the opportunity, and succeeded in lighting 
up the interior of the cyst by means of the electric light. For 
this purpose Mr. Payne devised and constructed a brass tube, 
electro-plated, nine and a half inches in length, and eleven- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter externally. One end of this 
tube was funnel-shaped, and the other was closed by a piece of 
glass; down this tube was inserted a narrow cylinder, which 
carried a Swan’s lamp and the electric wires. This tube, with 
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‘its glazed extremity, was smeared with carbolised oil, although, 
in future, I shall use carbolised glycerine for the window of the 
tube, and, with gentle pressure, I succeeded in passing it through 
the abdominal incision into the interior of the liver. The lamp 
was at once lit, and I had the pleasure of observing a greyish 
red condition of the wall of the cyst, studded across which were 
numerous yellow-white spots, evidently pus ; a slight oozing, or 
‘sweating, was also noticed on the wall of the cavity. The illumi- 
nation of the interior of the liver by means of the electric light 
was in every way satisfactory and successful ; and, although it is 
of little aid in the treatment of the case in question, it has shown 
us that the lighting up of the internal cavities is not only a pos- 
sibility, but a matter of comparative ease. With the extremely 
small size of the Swan’s lamp required (it is not much larger 
than an ordinary bean), and which gives a light equivalent to 
that from three candles, and with the improved instruments 
which Mr. Payne is devising, I see how the electric light might 
become useful in operations” for certain diseases, in which 
hitherto touch has been the only guide. What would our fore- 
fathers have said to this lighting up of the inside of the body! 


MR. STEARN, F.R.M.S., has adapted Swan’s Incandescent 
Electric Lamp for microscopic use. On this Mr. Payne says : 
“In Mr. Stearn’s microscope the lamp is permanently attached 
to, and made a portion of the instrument; the body of the 
microscope forming one connexion. Three lamps are fitted, 
one above the stage, revolving round its own axis; one below 
the stage, fitted on to the sub-stage; and one fixed below 
the sub-stage for use with the polariscope. Each lamp is con- 
nected to a three-way switch, enabling the operator to alter 
the position of the light with the greatest ease and freedom. 
But as I do not think everyone would like to go to the expense 
of having this elaborate installation made, I have arranged fit- 
tings which can be used with the stand condenser, or simply 
fixed on to the stage by means of a clamp, or a pin like that used 
with the stage forceps. By means of either of these fittings the 
little lamp can be easily and quickly transposed to any required 
position.” Mr. Stearn read an interesting paper on the “ Use of 
Incandescence Lamps as accessories to the Microscope” to the 
Royal Microscopical Society, on January 10. 


Dr. E. B. TYLER commenced his lectures on “ Anthropology” 
at the University Museum, Oxford, on February 15. 


THE fifteenth German Edition of Dr. Ludwig Biichner’s 
famous work on “ Force and Matter” is now passing through the 
press. It will be enriched by five entirely new chapters, while 
the remainder of the work is wholly rewritten. A portrait and 
biography of the author will give a personal interest to the 
volume. The new edition is being translated into French and 
into English, and I hear that arrangements are being made for 
its issue in Spanish and Italian. 
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M. ANCELIN has invented an ingenious method for utilising 
acetate of sodium as a heating agent. The latent heat of fusion 
of acetate of sodium is very great ; in order to melt it a very 
large quantity of heat has to be applied, and as it slowly solidifies 
again this heat is, of course, given out. M. Ancelin has made 
some warming-pans for railway carriages, beds, etc., and on some 
of the railway lines in France his warming-pans have entirely 
superseded the ordinary hot-water tins. When the pans are cold 
they are kept for a time in boiling water, and are then once 
more ready for use. 


THE following letter, headed “Science and Theology,” ap- 
peared in Nature, No. 693 :— 

‘**Can you tell me by what right the authorities of Cooper’s Hill En- 
gineering College, who are in want of a Professor of Physics, make it a 
condition that he shonld ‘ be a Protestant,’ and should “attend morning 
chapel and Sunday services with reasonable regularity, showing in this 
respect a good example to the students?’ The institution is one sup- 
ported by the State, and is surely bound to respect the principles which 
underlie the State’s dealings with religious matters. The president (or 
whoever is responsible for these preposterous conditions) may have for- 
gotten this fact; but I cannot believe that the present Government will 
allow: an appointment to be made until all ‘religious’ limitations are 
cancelled from its conditions. As the memorandum stands at present, it 
appears little short of insulting to scientific men.—C.” 

ATTEMPTS are being mate to pro.luce quinine artificially. The 
synthesis has not yet been effected, but its near ally, cinchonine, 
has been prepared from a mixture of aniline, nitrobenzol and 
glycerol by the action of sulphuric acid. The great value of 
quinine in some cases of fever renders its probable synthesis 
a matter of exceptional importance. 


Dr. FISHER has succeeded in demonstrating that xanthine, a 
constituent of almost all animal substance, can be converted into 
theobromine, the characteristic constituent of cocoa ; theobromine, 
in its turn, can be converted into caffein, the characteristic con- 
stituent of tea and coffee. Every such transformat on tends to 
break down mo-e and more the old barriers between the products 
of “ life.” ANNIE BESANT. 
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MESSRS. MACBETH AND GREGORY have received the honor 
that their friends and they will hope may be only the preliminary 
step towards the highe: honor chat is implied ia the post-seription 
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of the letters R.A. Each has been elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy. 


HONORS, posthumous alas! are accruing to Cecil Lawson. His 
sketches and pictures occupy one half the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
his biography by Mr. Grosse, illustrated by Messrs. Whistler, 
Herkomer, and Lawson himself, is in all senses one of the most 
artistic works of recent days. 


GUSTAVE DORE—né Dorer (he was German by birth)—is 
dead. The death of no other artist will come home to so many 
men and women. He was so popular that many have called him 
great. Able and versatile he was, with unrivalled power of 
telling a story in colors. But to the fact that he lent his art to 
the maintenance of a popular superstition, and by his ability gave 
to a dying creed a few more years of galvanised existence, much 
of his success is due. Perhaps he will be gratefully remembered 
hereafter, as the artist who has caught the grim humor of Balzac 
and the intensity of Dante, rather than as the painter of Christ. 


ART is turning its attention at last to the field in which it will 
do much noble work in the future. The lives, labors, sacrifices, 
deaths of the world’s workers offer subjects as inspiring, and more 
real than the stories of gods and demigods. Vincentio Vela, 
sculptor, of ‘Ticino, is at work upon this subject. From. the 
mouth of a railway tunnel, certain workmen bear a corpse in the 
garb of a laborer, killed by a dynamite explosion. “To the 
martyrs of the St. Gothard railway.” 


ROSSETTI’S PICTURES.—Of the six galleries at the Royal 
Academy the most thronged just now are Nos. V.and VI. In these 
are gathered together much of what is immortal of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. That other part, his poetry, has its home in the hearts 
of men and women. Here, in these two galleries, his paintings 
find a brief resting-place. They are worthy co-mates of his poem: . 
The same lingering passion and deep sense of languid, not very 
hopeful, beauty are in both ; the same denizens of a world that 
is ours, and yet not ours. The impression left after the com- 
panionship of his pictures is of dreams. These women are those 
you have encountered in your slumbers, and their eyes have 
haunted you. The sadness that is theirs could only be borne in 
sleep. In actual life it would kill. It is easy to find fault : easy 
to say that the eyes have a sameness, that the curves of the lips 
are too curved, that the arms are badly drawn in many cases ; but 
the fact remains that these pallid forms, these eager, sorrowful 
faces, these clinging robes of all hues and shapes, the monotone of 
misery that runs through it all, have a weird not unaccountable 
fascination. Scenes and time are, for the most part, medieval 
or mystical. Only four pictures out of 184 deal with modern 
things. Two of these have to do with Dr. Johnson, and his meet- 
ing with the Methodist ladies, not Furitan, my dear Madame, 
who worried me, and other strangers, with inaccurate and audible 


comments. One is the “Gate of Memory,” a woman watching 
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children, one must be hers, at play. The last, with which the critics 
have been busy, is “ Found.” The story is pathetic enough. The 
poor-stricken girl and her emblem, the dumb animal, caught and 
held in the toils ; the river so terribly near, the entire absence of 
all houses and of all men, save this countryman, the last whom 
she would have chosen to meet, are finely imagined, even if the 
execution fails to reach the height of the fancy. But for the most 
part the scenes are Italian or oriental, or they are laid in heaven 
or in hell. Paolo and Francesca on that day, in which “ We read 
no more ;” Beatrice blessed at last as the death-color steals beneath 
the skin of her passive hands, and the crimson bird carries to her 
the poppy “that’s for sleep;” Boccaccio’s Fiammetta in the 
striped dress that seems of flame; Proserpine with the rarity in 
his pictures of dark eyes; the Roman widow with lips half parted 
as if to meet his kiss that never comes; thy awful stillness of the 
face of Silence ; the family of Joseph, the Jewish carpenter, of 
whom Christ is gazing with strange eyes at the blood sprinkled on 
the lintel of the door; the weird meeting in the heart of silent 
woods between two lovers and themselves. These, and such as 
these, are full of the charm, not without its terror, with which he 
works. But before all let me mention the Blessed Damozel. The 
picture is on a level with the poem, its namesake. You must not 
be too swift here. You will want time to see all the variations on 
the one theme of love, that are played in the several pairs of lovers 
wandering through the groves of paradise. All stages, all degrees 
of the passion are embodied in their faces and their attitudes. 
You will want time to study the face of the damozel who leans 
out of heaven towards him, and to read all the longing and pity 
and love that are there ; to study the three child-angels, and note 
how the two to right and left of the central angel, the painting of 
whose mouth is the one blot on the picture, have love just dawn- 
ing in their child-eyes. Then you will look earthwards and pause 
for a long time upon the still pained features of the solitary man 
who lies by the waterside and looks upwards. 


THE works of “Phiz” (Hablot Brown), once on a time 
illustrator of Dickens’ novels, are on view at Liverpool. 





BRAHMS, facile princeps among classical composers of to-day, 
has given us recently two new works. The one, a quintett for 
strings, | heard for the first time at Mr. Henry Holmes’ concert at 
the Royal Academy of Music. I would go very far to hear it 
again, and may I never fare worse in regard to its performance 
than I did when I heard it at the hands of Messrs. Holmes, Parker, 
Gibson, Hill, and Howell. The other novelty is a pianoforte trio. 
Its first performance in England was by Messrs. Halle, Moore, 
Norman- Neruda, and Signor Piatti. 


127 YEARS ago, on January 27th, Mozart died. His life, by 
Otto Jahn, has been translated into English—“ An event in our 
musical history.” 
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AN “Elijah” with two Elijahs, one hoarse and the other 
recruited from the audience, is not a happy idea. It was that of 
Mr. Willing, at his second concert at St. James’s Hall. 


SPOHR’S quartett in E flat was played for the first time at 
the Monday Populars in February of this year. This is the eighth 
of the thirty-three written by him that has been produced at 
these concerts. 


DEATH has taken away two from the world of music. Flotow, 
composer of “Marta,” is gone. And Richard Wagner, most 
famous, has also passed away. We are too near him yet to judge 
him fairly. Perhaps we are too near him to recognise the genius, 
almost unparalleled, that some of us think was his. 





Mrs. BERNARD BEERE, after a brave if ill-advised effort, has 
left the Globe theatre. I regret exceedingly that she has to leave 
England for the South of France. She carries with her all good 
wishes from all lovers of art. 


THE grand-daughter of Charles Dickens will probably appear 
at the Princess’s theatre as a member of the profession, with which 
her grandfather was so heartily in sympathy. 


“DORA” AND “ LOVE AND MONEY” AT THE ADELPHI.—Mr. 
Charles Reade is nothing, if not erratic. Dora begins with an 
apparently interminable Christmas carol sung by certain boys and 
men jammed very uncomfortably into a window-frame at the back 
of the stage, and the “audience is invited to join the choruses.” 
But if the carol appeared interminable, what shall I say of the 
play ? It was like Wimpole Street. Not even the hard work of 
Mr. Warner, excellent in all points but the monotonous voice, nor 
of Miss Sophie Eyre, dainty and sympathetic, nor Mr. Brooke’s 
interesting appearance as he comes out of his cottage to accelerate 
his approaching end by incautiously sitting in the open air, and an 
arm chair, could make the drama other than a weariness of the 
flesh. “Love and Money ” is a stirring melodrama. If you can 
once stop laughing at the wild accidents that pitchfork convenient 
and inconvenient persons into the right or wrong places at the 
moment when they are wanted or are not wanted, you may be 
interested. Miss Amy Roselle is as good as ever, though one 
does long to see her in comedy as of old. Mr. Clynds is very good, 
acting with a self-restraint and finish that is theoretically unusual 
with actors that hail from east of Temple Bar. In the mine 
scene he is really powerful. A propos of that scene, and, indeed, 
of all the evening’s entertainment at the Adelphi, there is a most 
objectionably religious tone about the whole affair. God and 
heaven, and texts and prayers run riot through it all. Religio ad 
nauseam reaches reductio ad absurdum when Mr. Clynds 
fervently thanks God for delivering his daughter from danger 
and the responsibility for that danger rests upon that same 
deity. Mr. Charles Reade might bear in mind that ‘> catres 
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are visited by irreiigious folk and by non-members of the 
Salvation Army. 





WILLIAM GEEFS, sculptor, known to all visitors to Brussels or 
Antwerp, and, indeed, to any part of Belgium, has finished work. 
His wife, painter, died on his funeral day. The Geef Museum, 
already discussed, would contain all that is best in sculpture, and 
much that is gool in painting if the works of these two artist- 
lovers were gathered together. In their death and after their 
death, let it be said, “ They were not divided.” 

EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 


























“* At the end of the game, the King and the Pawn both go into the bag.” — 
Tuscan Proverb, 





[All Communications with reference to Chess must be sent to Mr. B. G. Laws, 
413. Liverpool Road, N.} 


PROBLEM No. 3.—By R. Aparr. 


BLACK. 
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‘ WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
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Answers To CorrEspoxpents.—S. L.: Accurate. We should like to 
receive solutions to the others. Will consider your suggestion.—R. A. 
(Maryport): Many thanks ; both suitable and welcome. In Enigma No. 4 

. Black replies by 1 B to B 3, in answer to White’s move of 1B to K B5.— 
M. H. B. (Leicester): Have written you. and forwarded the necessary 
problems. Hope they will interest you.—R. 8. (North Brixton): Glad to 

‘ see you have overcome what at first appeared an insurmountable difficulty. 
—C. R. W. (Swaffham): Glad to hear from you again. Solutions correct. 

~ Have ~ritten you.—E. E. L.: Wrong. ‘The solution is given below, and 

“awe ‘leave you to discover the error you have made.—‘ Winton ” (Win- 
chester): In reply to your proposed move of 1K to Q7, in Problem No. 2, 
Black plays 1 K to B 6, escaping mate.—‘t Havop ” (Wrexham): You will 
find 1 P to Q3 for Black an effectual answer to White coup, 1 Kt to Kt 5. 





SOLUTIONS. 
Prosiem No. 2.—By W. R. Coz. 
WHITE. Buack. 
1. Q to R38. 1. Any move. 


2. Mate accordingly. 


Enigma No. 4.—By Dr. Gop. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


1 BtoQ4... 1. Any move. 
2. Mate accordingly. 


Enicgua No. 5.—By T. M. Brown. 





Waite. | BLack. 
1. Rto B8. 1. P to R8, becoming Kt or (A) 
2. Kt to B3. 2. Ktto B7. Mate. 
(A) 1. P becomes a B. 
2. Kt takes P. 2. Btakes P. Mate. 


Correct Sotvutions of Propiem 2 have been received from §. Lawther, 
R. Adair, W. Geary, R. Sargeant, C. R. W., and Havod. 

Eniema No. 4, 8. Lawther and W. Geary. 

Enigma No. 5, W. Geary. 


CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE committee of the forthcoming International Chess.Congress have 
decided to hold a minor, as well as a first-class, tourney. The minor com- 
petition is to be called the ‘* Vizianagram Tourney,” and is to be played 
in the evening, commencing at 7 o’clock, and the prizes devoted to this 
section will amount to £200. The arrangements of this second-class 
tourney are such as will permit many amateurs taking part in it, which 
will have the effect of bringing to the front latent talent. It is expected 
there will be representatives from every quarter of the globe in the 
Master Tournament, which will render the Congress the most interesting 
and successful Chess concourse ever inaugurated. 


A novelty in the way of problem competitions is announced in the 
Matlock Register, entitled ‘* Ladies’ International Problem Tourney.” 
Contributious are to be sent to the Chess editor of the paper before 
December Ist, 1883, and the competing problems are all to be in two 
moves. The first prize for best set of two problems is £2 2s. We shall 
be pleased to afford any furtker information by letter, if desired by any of 
our correspondents. 
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CHESS PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE new Chess publications have been lately announced as being in 
the press, in the Chess world. The first is a selection of fifty problems by 
Miss F. F'. Beechey, and will also contain other interesting Chess matters, 
The second is alsg ** A Collection of Problems” (seventy), by Mr; J. Thursby. 
The last:is a colleetion-of Chess biograpuical sketches, reminiscences, and 
character-sketches, entitled ‘* Chess Life-Pictures,” by G, A Macdonnell, 
B.A.,, with illustrations by Wallis Mackay. at 














MARCH. 


Tas month should be a busy one with all who cultivate a garden. If our 
previous hints were acted. on, and all vacant ground well:dunged and 
deeply dug; or trenched over to the action of the frosts of winter, the 
benefit of that will now be realised in the friability of the soil enabling 
the operator.to prepare with ease a nice seed-bed by merely breaking up 
its surface with a hght digging fork. The first favorable day should be 
taken advantage of for this, and also for sowing succession rows of peas. 
Where a supply of these is wanted throughout the season, it will be neces- 
sary te‘make.a sowing every third week or so'till the end of June. “For 
earliest sowings, select from the following: Sangster’s No.1 (first and 
best), Laxton’s Alpha, and McLeod’s Little Gem. For a second division, 
any of these will answer, viz.: Bishop’s Long-Pod’ Dwarf, Dickson’s 
Favorite, Early Emperor, McLeod’s Advancer, and Laxton’s Prolific. » For 
a third division, we commend these: Champion of. England, Harrison’s 
Glory (prize-taker), Laxton’s Fillbasket, McLean’s Premier, and Laxton’s 
Supreme. As a fourth division, take British Queen, Ne plus ultra, 
Veitche’s Perfection, and Woodford’s Dwarf Green Marrow. For com: 
petition purposes many of the fyregoing are first-rate, some of them having 
all the ** points” desiderated by good judges. Besides the above, however; 
we advise keen competitors to sow a- row of *‘ Telegraph,” and. also of 
**Telephone.” If these are well grown and are “caught” in season, they 
will be bad to beat. In sowing the earlier sorts, allow 3ft. between the 
rows, and if you like spinach, sow a row of it in the space between ; rows of 
radish may be sown if preferred. For early sorts, especially if the soil is 
wet, do not sow too deep—draw the drills no deeper than three inches— 
and so save the seed from rotting, and the seedsman as well from un. 
merited blame. One pound of seed will sow a row of thirty feet. Mice 
are foes against whom you must guard. ‘To prevent their astacks on them 
in the ground, rub the peas before sowing in red lead, or, before drawing 
on the soil, cover the seed with chopped furze. To stop them eating the 
tender shoots as they ‘“‘braird,” you must catch them in traps. Other 
enemies are the slugs and snails. ‘nese are great gourmands, and dearly 
love the tender points of the pea-shvots as they peep througa the surface 
of the soil. Sprinkle a line of barley awns up each side and across each 
end of your rows of peas, anu you will, by doing so, fortify wae in.& 
N« 
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quadrilateral at which the boldest snail or hungriest slug will draw in his 
horns. Cross it they won’t. No ‘forlorn hope” from any of their regi- 
ments—black, white. striped, or grey—can be formed to break through 
the lines of barley awns. To sprinkle the rows with soot or quicklime 
also affords a measure of protection. Still another foe is our friend the 
sparrow. We use these paradoxical terms advisedly. For if as a foe he 
attacks our peas, he more than makes it up to us by other friendly deeds. 
As an entomologist he is an expert, and as a student in that science he is 
indefatigable. Especially studious does he become when, as pater, he has 
to provide for the wants of his unfledged progeny, whose gaping bills he 
finds ever open, from early morn to dewy eve, to receive the results of his 
entomological researches, in the form of every species of grub that haunts 
fruit-tree or bush. Pray, therefore, do not tempt our chirping friend to 
an untimely fate by presenting him with poisoned wheat, nor flutter his 
feathers by peppering him with leaden pellets; but keep him off your 
new-sprung peas by stretching lines of black thread along the rows at 
about six inches from the ground, hung with bits of glass or fluttering 
pieces of paper. If you have peas above ground, stake them at once; it 
may protect them from cutting winds. Plant a few rows of early cabbage. 
If you have plenty of plants, put them in one foot apart each way, and, 
when large enough, every other plant can be taken up and used, leaving 
the crop two feet apart each way for ‘“‘hearting.”’ Little Pixie and Early 
Dwarf York are the best for thus planting. Enfield Market and McEwen’s 
are among the best for general purposes. Some early potatoes may be 
planted on a sheltered border. Cauliflower from a cold frame may be 
planted out and protected by having an inverted flower-pot placed over 
them when frost threatens. On a sheltered early position you may sow 
some brocoli, to come in in autumn. For this select Snow’s White, 
Walcherer, and White Cape. Grainger’s Autumn isa fine sort for the 
end of the year. All these may be sown from the end of the month till 
June. Chappel’s Cream, Waterloo, and Carter’s Champion are good kinds 
for spring use, and some of these may be sown at intervals from the end 
of the month till May. Sow cauliflower, say Early London, Walcheren, 
and Stadtholder; they come in succession. For early winter use, sow 
Savoy seed, variety, Early new. Later kinds for winter use, sow at the 
end of the month. Brussels sprouts sow also at the end of the month. 
Cabbage, greens, kale, and, indeed, all the Brassica tribe, may be sown by 
the end of the month. For all these, good, free soil should be chosen. 
Rake the soil for them smooth, then draw drills ten or twelve inches 
apart, and sprinkle the seed in them thinly, naming each sort. Cover in 
with the back of the rake, drawing it the way the drills run, to avoid 
scattering the seed. One ounce of seed will sow a drill fifty feet in length. 
Carrots, where required young, may be sown; sow also some parsley. Red 
cabbage sown now will give tender heads in autumn. Cover no small seeds 
more than one inch or so deep. If onions, leeks, and parsnips are not 
already sown, miss no favorable opportunity to get them in. Amateurs 
who compete for leeks should try Dobbie’s Champion variety. Roses may 
now be pruned, doing the China kinds early in the month. They require 
little pruning further than regulating and thinning out the shoots. 
Hybrid perpetuals may be cut back to two or three eyes, thinning out all 
cross-shoots and small growths. Now is the time to strike cuttings of all 
bedding-out plants. For our own use we generally strike over 1,000 
geranium cuttings this month, which grow to fine, sturdy plants before 
bedding-out time. For chrysanthemum cuttings, choose the strongest 
tops. Dahlias in heat will now give plenty of cuttings. Place each 
cutting in the centre of a small pot, using plenty of silver sand in the soil, 
and pure sand next the cutting. Place the pots in bottom heat, shading 
from strong sunshine, watering to keep the soil moist, and they will root 
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freely. Asters, ten-week stock, and other favorites may now be sown 
when wanted for early summer flowering. Sow in April, if wanted for 
autumn. Divide herbaceous plants, keeping them down in the ground, 
and arrange them to keep tall species at back of the border, and mix their 
colors. Plant ranunculuses and anemones. Let their crowns be one and 
a-half inches below the surface, and six inches apart. Keep carnations, 
etc., growing with plenty of air till the end of the month, when they can 
be planted out or potted. If any plants in greenhouse or frame have filled 
their pots with roots, give them a size larger pot and fresh soil. Where 
exotic ferns are grown they should now be starting into growth, and as 
soon as they have made a few fronds is the best time to shift and divide 
them, as these plants should never be disturbed while at rest. The sur- 
face of the soil of all plants in pots looks fresher by being occasionally 
stirred. W. Evper. 
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QUERIES. 

(9). Wuar is the origin of curtsying or kissing the hand to the new 
moon ? 

(10). I have seen it stated that Mr. John Morley is a Positivist. Where 
can [ find an English account of Positivism ? 

(11). Where can I find an account of the ‘‘ rudimentary organs”’ in 
man, and any details as to the ‘* ape-man,” or microcephali ? 


ANSWERS. 

(2). Fishes have in their integument certain peculiar cup-shaped 
nervous enlargements, which are thought by competent naturalists to be 
the organs of a sense not possessed by man. May not these explain the 
phenomenon observed ?—Piscator dubiens secundus. 

(6). A full account of the most ancient human skulls is given in Dr. 
Biichner’s work on ‘‘ Man in the Past, Present and Future.”—Neanderthal. 

(7). It is not known by whom the Lake copper mines were originally 
worked. Certainly, not by the Indians, who refuse to take any part in 
mining. There have been, probably, several races on the American 
continent of whom we have at present no certain information.—X. 

(8). The lines given are from one of Hood’s quaint poems.—Punster. 








Prize Puzzles. 


—_—o_—_ 
Tue Rules for Competition will be found in Our Corner for January. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Two statesmen, joined in heart and life, 
In league and victory, work and strife. 


Four legs have I, yet I hang on a tree; 
I bear a switch, and a switch bears me. 
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2. 
Charles Kingsley told of the fierce delight 
Of tracking me Lome and my final fight. 
3. 
By me you pass-to India’s far-off strand, 
But my fair birth-place is Italian land. 


4. 
No fish am I, though I dwell in the Indian Sea ; 
** No trace of the hind limbs has been observed” in me. 
5. 
The tenth part of a blind Greek peet am I, 
And [ ouce was “a measure of things dry.” 
6. 
I draw my veil over weary eyes, 
In the tropics I come with ** a sweet surprise.” 


LOGOGRIPH. 
JE prends nai: since dans les bois ; 
A te tirer du sang je m’y tiens toujours préte. 
Mais je deviens un peiit poids 
Si, t’ayant outragé tu me tranches la téte. 


Buriep Towns.—(1.) Bid a recluse continue feeding. (2.) The sound 
of a single woman’s voice. (5.) Gain one city and you name another. 
(4.) Entomb diseases. (5.) A lame bird and a liqnid letter. (6.) Hallo! 
guard. 








ANSWERS. 
Dovuste Acrostic. 
J opp A 
O do R 
S ocrati C 
H urra H 
Josu is a common shortening of Joseph in the country. ‘‘ Lord Grey ™ 


cannot be accepted, as his ‘‘ comrades” certainly do not suffer from 
poverty. 


Lieut 3.—Socratic discussion is recognised as fatal to charlatans. 
Lieut 4.—Hip-hip-hurrah. Dip of flags in saluting. 


Lococripu.—Beard.—Bear, red, ear, bread, read, bead, ba, brad, bar, 
bare, bed, bred, dear, are, drab, dab, bad, dare, era, bard, be. 
Transpositions.—(1.) Charades. (2.) Enigmatical. 
(4.) Disappointment. (5.) Monastically. (6.) Patience. 
Total marks possible, 30. 
24 marks.—Utile. Spring. Cyclops. Auld Reekie. 
22 marks.—Shreds. Winton. 
21 marks.—Sintram. 
6 marks.—Dubious. Agnes. 
5 marks.—Gentleman in the Dug-Out. 


To CorrEsPonDENTs.— Winton.—Indore is a place in India. Why should 
it not be accepted ? Your square would have done, except for * gluton,” 
which is not, so far as I know, a real word; ‘“‘ gluten” is the nearest. 
Ilex.—See ‘* Crabb’s Technical Dictionary.”” Shieds.—Oboe is a musical 
instrument ; other question is answered above. s 


(3.) Pedagogues. 
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TOWARDS the wide market-place of an Eastern city streamed a 
hurrying crowd. The hot rays of the sun blazed down on city 
and people, and lighted up angry, cruel, and enquiring faces all 
turned in one direction—the central point of the square. 

“Who is she?” “What has she done?” “Where did they 
find her?” The questions were heard all through the crowd, and 
the answer was always the same: “She has committed a great 
crime, and she is rightly punished.” 

And there in the midst of the crowd was raised a high pile of 
wood, and on the top, in the middle of the pile, stood a young 
girl, and round her several priests urging her to confess her crime 
before she died. For this was her story : 

Rosetta was a peasant girl, living with her old grandmother, 
and her face was very fair. Large dark eyes had she, and curved 
full Eastern lips, and one day as she leant idly on the edge of the 
fountain, resting a moment ere she carried home her freshly-filled 
water-pitcher, a young man riding by checked his horse to speak 
with her, and her sweet voice and gentle manner caught his fancy, 
and he carried her heavy pitcher to her cottage-home, and she 
thanked him softly, and he went his way. But he could not 
forget the girl leaning on the grey stone wall of the fountain, with 
the dull red pitcher outlined against the prickly cactus leaves. 

So the young man came often to the fountain-side, and often 
carried home the pitcher, and said soft words to the aged woman 
in the cottage for love of her dark-eyed grandchild; and at last 
he prayed Rosetta to marry him, and Rosetta would not, for she 
loved her pretty cottage-home and her grandmother who had none 
save her, and the youth went away, angry and threatening mis- 
chief. 

And so it befell that one summer evening as Rosetta went 
fountain wards, as usual, to fill her pitchers, that she was suddenly 
seized by some armed men who carried her away by force, in 
spite of all her weeping and crying for mercy, and they shut her 
up in a castle belonging to the youth, who was of high rank and, ; 
wealth, and for some weeks they coaxed her, and bribed her with 
presents, to love the wicked youth, and when she would not they 
beat her and threatened to kill her, and at last they took her and 


carried her away to the great neighboring town, and there they 
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bribed bad men to accuse her of a great crime, and she was tried 
and found guilty, and she was condemned to be burned alive in the 
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middle of the great marxet-place, for that was the cruel punish- 
ment their laws commanded. 
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So came it that Rosetta stood on the pile in the market-place, 
and that so many had crowded round to see her die. But Rosetta 
persisted that she had done no wrong, and that she was innocent, 
not guilty, so at last the priests let her alone, and bade them set 
light to the dry wood, and as the soldiers approached Rosetta’s 
voice was heard calling aloud for help to Mary, the fair Queen of 
Heaven, the sweet Mother of God : “O Mary, Mother, that sittest 
with the moon under thy feet and the seven stars round thy head, 
help and rescue thy child. Thou knowest my innocence: help, 
O Mother of God!” * 

The wood caught, and the fire crept crackling upwards. 
Rosetta saw the tongues of flame darting towards her, and shrank 
back and hid her face. Suddenly there was a great shout, and 
when she opened her eyes she saw beside her a messenger from 
Mary, white-robed, with great rainbow-hued wings, and he smiled 
into her troubled eyes. Then, glancing timidly downwards, 
she saw no flames, but red and white roses all around her feet and 
his, for wherever the flame had kindled the wood red roses 
blossomed, and where the dead ashes had been white roses 
gleamed. “And those were the first roses, both white and red, 
that ever any man saw.” ANNIE BESANT. 








geal Heroes. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Fooiprints on the sands of time.” 


I1.—THOMAS PAINE. 
Part III. 
IN the “Rights of Man” Paine had treated of kings and of 
nations, of monarchies and republics; in the “ Age of Reason ” he 
wrote his thoughts on God, on religion, and on the Bible. 

His pen had already dealt many a brave and telling blow at 
the political fetters that the world had long worn, but he saw that 
men and women were still burdened with the heavy chains of 
religious superstition. Sad at heart for their sake, he wrote the 
“ Age of Reason,” and thus helped towards laying the foundation- 
stone of a mighty republic that is yet a-building—the Republic 
of Freethought. Once, when a little child, he had been shocked 
and grieved by a sermon on the wrath of God and the atonement 
of Christ. Even when only eight vears old he had begun to think 
for himself, and to feel that a Ged of wrath and revenge was no 
fit object for man’s worship. 

In the “ Age of Reason” he wrote: “I believe that any system 
of religion that, has anything in it that shocks the mind of a child 
cannot be a true system.” 

Those who fail to understand Paine’s nature have called him 
“irreverent.” It is true that for many an idol long held sacred 
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by the world at large he could only feel contempt, but for all that 
is really beautiful, noble, worthy to be revered, he had the deepest 
reverence. To his heart’s core he felt the majesty and grandeur 
of nature. The mysterious beauty of the star-lit skies, the mar- 
vellous unbroken sequences that we call the laws of nature, the 
wonderful brain of man, able to discover those laws and to work 
out the grand truths of science—these things filled him with 
deepest awe. 

In the “Age of Reason” Thomas Paine advises men and 
women to study no other scriptures than those contained in the 
great book of Nature. He bids them gaze into her face, and try 
to win from her a knowledge of her manifold secrets, that thus 
they may become wiser, better, more helpful to the world. 

On the other hand, he declares that the study of the Bible 
tends to debase mankind by filling men’s minds with superstitious 
fears, and with wild unreasoning hatred for those who think 
differently from themselves. Much that is in the Bible he deemed 
coarse, barbarous, trivial, untrue. 


The Bible authors he believed to have been profoundly ignorant 
of the great laws of Nature, and he held that, with a very few 
exceptions, their writings were inspired by no belief in the 
dignity of men, by no reverent admiration for the mighty 
universe of which they were a part. 

Paine not only said this. He proved the truth of his words 
by writing in the “Age of Reason” a careful examination of the 
Bible, from the first to the last page. He compared chapter with 
chapter, and verse with verse—stated why he deemed some 
portions untrue and others unworthy the serious thought of men, 
and brought to bear on the whole book the light of his strong 
common-sense. 

“T have now,” he says, “gone through the Bible as a man 
would go through a wood with an axe on his shoulder and fell 
trees. Here they lie; and the priests, if they can, may replant 
them. They may perhaps stick them in the ground, but they 
will never make them grow.” When the “ Age of Reason,” was 
published it called down upon Paine a flood of bitterness and 
wrath. Yet this book was the outcome, as were all his writings, 
of a pure heart, of an earnest, truth-loving nature. He wrote it in 
the belief that it would, as he said: “ Relieve and tranquillise the 
minds of millions.” 

The book was met, especially in England, by a perfect howl 
of indignation and abuse. Hymns were written in which the 
name of “Tom Paine” was coupled with that of the devil. 


** The world, the devil and Tom Paine 
May fight against God, but fight in vain,” 
was a boast sung in many an English chapel. 
For publishing, and even for buying, Paine’s works many 
brave men and women were fined and imprisoned. 
Bellmen were sent round the towns of England calling on the 
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citizens to give up any works of Thomas Paine they might 
possess. 

It was said that in the town.of Bolton the bellmen could find 
“no ‘Common-Sense,’ ‘ Rights of Man,’ or ‘ Age of Reason.’ ” 

But persecution was u'terly powerless to quench the popular | 
thirst for Paine’s works. Their fame spread far and wide. It is 
said that in the quiet town of Dundee, noted for its pious 
enthusiasm, the magistrates became strongly excited by reading 
Paine’s writings. In the year 1790 they publicly burned the 
Bible, and planted the tree of Liberty in the streets. 

Men and women forbidden to read Paine’s books openly, read 
them by stealth. Not long ago some were living who could well 
remember having met in field and lane to read together the brave 
words they dared not read at home, one of their number keeping 
watch the while, lest they should be surprised. The reading 
over, they buried their forbidden books until their next meeting. 

This happened more than fifty years ago. Now, in England— 
thanks to some Lrave spirits who have trodden in Paine’s foot- 
steps—all are free to buy or publish the works of Thomas Paine. 

One day the news reached Paine that Robespierre was dead. 
These tidings meant life for himself, and scon afterwards the 
Americans living in Paris obtained his release. 

After this he lived for some time a pleasant student life in 
Paris. He was fond of astronomy, and had great skill in 
mechanics. Once he invented an iron bridge of such perfect 
construction that a bridge was built in Yorkshire after his model. 

Sometimes, when strolling with a friend round his Paris 
garden, he would point to the busy spiders weaving their webs, 
and would confess that from these inseci-machinists he had learnt 
the plan of this famous iron bridge. 

The last years of Paine’s life were passed in America, where, 
before he died, he made an earnest protest against the sin of 
slavery. 

In the fullest sense of the word, Paine was a patriot, for he 
said: “The world is my country;” and few patriots have 
served their fatherland more faithfully than did he. 

He held a beautiful creed: “To do good,” he said, “is my 
religion.” This was no vain-glorious boast. His long life was 
spent in doing good. The record of not one unkind, of not one 
mean, action stains his memory. It was said of him: “ He was 
always charitable to the poor beyond his means; a sure protector 
and friend to all Americans in distress that he found in foreign 
countries.” He well knew how to be generous, even to an enemy. 
Once, at the commencement of the French revolution, he met at 
a dinne-party a young man named Captain Grimstone, who 
disliked the French Republic and those who had any share in 
founding it. Becoming over-heated with wine and excitement, 
he dealt Paine a violent blow. It was then considered death to 
strike a deputy. The young man was imprisoned, and for awhile 
his life was in danger. But Paine spared no pains to obtain his 
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release. He even procured for him a passport, and paid his 
expenses to England. 

Few have loved the world with a love deep and unselfish as 
was that of Paine. Few have toiled, suffered, struggled, for the 
world’s sake as did he. Yet in no city is there a statue to his 
memory. 

Ah, children, we seldom see statues of the real heroes, and 
such, indeed, need no marble effigy to do them honor, for their life- 
work is their undying monument. Of all heroes, there is none 
whose memory is more worthy of our loving reverence than that 
of brave Thomas Paine. He has helped to spread abroad the 
knowledge of truth and the love of liberty. He has rendered the 
world fairer, purer, more happy, for his stay in it. He has 
ennobled and blessed humanity by his life of love and toil. 

J. 








Domestic Pets. 


> 
THE GUINEA-PIG. 





Tor was a guinea-pig, and a very pretty one too. She was milk-white, 
with brown ears and nose; her eyes the color of rubies. Tot was never 
caged in a dark hutch like so many poor guinea-pigs are; she lived in the 
kitchen with the dog and cat. Pussy and doggie were very jealous at first 
and would have killed her, but when they found how gentle and good she 
was, they changed their mind and grew quite fond of her. Guinea-pigs 
are often called stupid, I think sometimes unjustly. Certainly, Tot was 
an exception to the rule. She soon discovered how snug and warm dog- 
gie’s basket was, and delighted to sleep with him. Her little legs, 
however, were too short to climb over the side, and she had to trust to 
kindly hands to lift her in. Of course, it often happened that Tot had to 
wait a long time before anyone came to her assistance, so one day, getting 
rather impatient, she gnawed a round hole in the side of the basket just. 
large enough to squeeze through, and from that time used it as a door. 
Was not that a clever trick? I have had guinea-pigs of several colors: 
black, white, brown, and more rarely a mixture of all three, which is called 
tortoise-shell. Tortoise-shells are most valued by fanciers; but I think 
the pure white and the black ones are much prettier. Guinea-pigs weigh 
about a pound each. In shape they are very much like small rabbits, but 
they have no tails, which gives them rather an odd look. ‘I'he smallest 
child can safely play with a guinea-pig. This little animal is of such a 
gentle nature that it never scratches or bites ; besides this, it is very tame 
and clean, washing itself continually like a cat. The best food for guinea- 
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pigs is bran or oats, with plenty of green-stuff, such as cabbage, dandelion 
leaves, etc. I am sorry to add they are greedy, and if allowed to eat as 
much as they can will soon become almost too fat to move. They are seen 
at their best when running loose in the house; but if this is not possible, 
they will do very well ina large hutch with wire front, the floor being 
strewn every morning with dry sand or sawdust. One of mine, named 
Tim, always slept under the grate, although he must have had to work 
hard every morning to brush the ashes out of his thick fur. Guinea-pigs 
when happy and pleased trot about squeaking and grunting like real pigs 
E. D. Fayer. 


Our Roll of Honor. 


——>_-——_ 
WHEN we think of the terrible storms that have lately raged round our 
coasts, it is not surprising that the place of honor this month should be 
given to those who have saved their fellow-creatures from the waves. 

At Hartlepool a schooner was wrecked, and the coastguard ran out the 
rocket apparatus, by which a rope is shot on board. After four attempts 
the rope reached the deck, and the men on board started, one by one, 
along the line. As the third was climbing across he let go from exhaus- 
tion, and fell backwards into the boiling waves. A ship carpenter, 
Witztamsoy, slid down the rope into the surf, and clutched the drowning 
siilor, but a great wave caught them and dashed them both down. 
Williamson struggled up, holding tight to the sailor; but a second huge 
roller swept him away once more. »Then another hero, a coastguardsman 
named Craven, went sliding down the rope to help, and the twain 
between them robbed the sea of its victim, and carried him to safety across 
the surf and spray. 

Yet another gallant deed, and this time by a woman. JEssIE AXxz, 
standing on the shore with her sister, saw a sailor drowning in the waves. 
In a moment the two women had their shawls off and knotted together, 
and the end flung out for the drowning man to grasp. But the shawls 
were too short, and the man too helpless, so right into the seething waves 
plunged Jessie Axe, caught the sailor as he sank, and the brave girl swam 
shorewards again, dragging the rescued man. 











PICTURE PUZZLE. 


(TO BE READ INTO WoRDs.) 


One day a man looking at the 


tumbled into a pond. 
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CHARADES 


Ir you are able to do-my first as well as my mond. can, you will soon 
be a good player at my whole. ' 


You drink of my first ; 
You dine off my last ; 
While my. whole may contain 
Your next day’s repast. 





ets Ui} 


SX PUZZLE LIST OF ANIMALS. 

=> (1.) More than three feet of gas. (2.) You melancholy pig! (3.) A 
— tiresome savage. (4.) Sign-post. (5.) Another word for worry. (6.) An 
v~ expensive shower. (This | list counts as one puzzle.) 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


Jack had 6 apples and 5. oranges, for which he had paid l4d. He 
gave Tom 4 apples and 4 oranges for a knife worth 1s, and gained 2d. on 
the bargain. What did he pay for each apple and each orange ? 


In how many different ways can three people sit round a table ? 


vad 





ANSWERS .TO-LAST: MONTH'S PUZZLES. 
Picrure Puzzue. 

Marcaret and John were in-a lane. ‘Mag was angling in the ditch; 
John was measuring his length on the grass. ‘‘ You are a couple (or pair) 
of geese,” I said; ** Mag, nettles sting, and, John, I am always begging you 
not to lie on (lion) the grass.” 

RipDies. 

(1.) Because it contains the ashes of the grate (great). (2.) An icicle. 

(3.) Because he longs for his stall. 
CHARADE. 
First, half larder. Rest, board. Whole, larboard. 





Crackep Nots. 

(1.) Tue milkman fills the four-quart can, and pours these four quarts 
into the seven-quart can. He fills the four-quart again, and from it fills 
the seven-quart, thus leaving one quart in the four- -quart can. He empties 
the seven-quart can into the ten-quart, which had two quarts left in it, so 
that now it contains nine. He then pours the one quart left in the four- 
quart can into the seven-quart, and fills the four-quart from the nine 
quarts in the ten-quart can. This leaves five quarts in the ten-quart can, 
and he pours the four from the four-quart into the seven-quart, which 
already contains one, and so makes five in that. A long piece of business, 
= isn’t it? but the milkman has done as he was told. 

(2.) The fallacy lies in going bey ~ the third equation, 2?—y? = 2? 
<= Since r=y, ©. 2=y?, .. 22?—y?=0, and also z?—-zy=0, 
2 =(); and, having arrived at ‘his v very true statement, it is found too 
pts oer to serve as a foundation for any further reasoning. 
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Total marks, 28. 
28 marks.—Tikey. Unknown. 
27 marks.—Fontonore. Young Mathematician. 
24 marks.—Mabel. 
23 maris.—Thisbe. 
20 marks.—Our Corner man. Midge. Yellow Dwarf. 
19 marks.—Buzz-buzz. Copernicus. 
16 marks.—Savon. 
15 marks.—Wise. Lily of the Valley. 
14 marks.—Small Boy. 
12 marks.—Madge. 
11 marks.—Samson. 
10 marks.—Northampton. 
7 marks —Krao. 
5 marks.—Albigeoise. 
3 marks.— Rosebud. 





To CorresronpEnts.—In the picture puzzle almost everyone left out 
Mag before nettles, and so lost a mark; yet the magnet was plain enough, 
and where did my wise little friends find net by itself? Wisn, with careful 
concern as to sex, gives “goose and gander,”’ instead of ‘* couple of geese,” 
and this I accept. A paper unsigned has reached me; I have credited 
it to Unknown, and shall be glad to receive name and address. The writer 
answered all the puzzles, instead of five, and the answers are written 
neatly on blue paper. Unknown, Tikrey, and Youne Matuematician hit 
the fallacy in the second “nut,” noting that «—y—0, and are credited 
with full marks for this puzzle. These three are the only ones with n1'- 
crackers strong enough. Mapce found one blunder, so got some marks, 
but did not see the chief one. Fontenorr.—You addressed your letter to 
53, Fleet Street, instead of 63, and it nearly got lost. 


Youne Forks’ Puzzire-Corner Rv es. 


Avy girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 5 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. and . Each “ nut” cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. They must each 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 


may try for the yearly prizes of 3 books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 





The prizes for the quarter will be decided when the next 
set of answers is received, and will be announced in next 
month’s magazine. This notice applies to the Puzzles given 


in “Inquisitive Corner” as well as to those in the “ Young 
Folks’ Corner.” 
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